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A reader stimulated by bright ideas and in- 
teresting discussions of new things is more 
responsive to your advertising appeal than the 
reader wrapped in a heavy mantle of literary 


and economic thought. 


Those alert, progressive 
women in every town, who strive 
to be always abreast of the 
times—in their apparel and in 
their customs—in the furnishing 
and decorating of their homes 
and in the clothing of their 
families—in the food they eat 
and the toilet articles they use 
—those women who can and do 
buy most of the things sold 
through advertising, are the 
ones who find in The Delinea- 
tor, or The Designer, or the 
New Idea Woman’s Magazine 
their monthly budget of ideas 
and suggestions. 

Most of them: vary in their 
allegiance to’ fiction and gene- 
ral entertainment magazines, 
but remain loyal year after year 
to their trusted adviser and 


F. H. RALSTEN, 

Western Advertising Manager, 

First National Bank Building, Chicago. 
- 


leader in fashion and culture. 

In every good town will be 
found live retail merchants who 
recognize these women as the 
leaders of their trade. Con- 
stantly stimulated by the bright, 
tempting descriptions of new 
ways of dressing, cooking, fur- 
nishing, caring for the person— 
constantly kept thinking about 
new things—constantly kept 
eager and awake by the editorial 
policy of The Delineator, or 
The Designer, or the New Idea 
Woman’s Magazine—the de- 
mands of these women are more 
varied and progressive, their 
purchases more important. 

Their demand for your pro- 
duct would not only pull your 
goods into the stores, but would 
carry them out—rapidly. 


W. H. BLACK, 
Manager of Advertising, 
Butterick Building, 
New York, 
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CONFIDENCE IS THE 
KEY-NOTE 


to the advertising value of 


THE WOMAN’S MAGAZINE of St. Louis. 


If you are a mail-order advertiser or a general advertiser 
selling through dealers, and have become converted to the wis- 
dom of devoting more of your advertising to the smaller 
towns and rural districts, you cannot start right unless you 
use the Woman’s Magazine. This publication has demon- 
strated time and again that it enjoys a closer personal rela- 
tionship with its subscribers than any other periodical in 
America. That, more than anything else, is the secret of its 
influence as an advertising medium. 

Compare the literary contents, make-up and character of 
advertising carried in the WoMAN’s MAGAZINE with any other 
publication claiming to reach the smaller towns and_ rural 
districts. You will then understand why this publication 
stands out so prominently—why it is in a. class by itself. 

“Quality of circulation” is the easily dispelled bogy of the 
average advertiser with a high-class proposition, who takes 
the time to investigate for himself. We maintain that quality 
of circulation represents nothing more or less than purchas- 
ing power, and are prepared to demonstrate—not with theories 
—but with irrefutable facts—that WoMan’s MAGAZINE read- 
ers possess the means to purchase practically everything that is 
generally advertised; and if the desire is created through in- 
telligent advertising, there are few things that they will not 
purchase and cannot secure. The ability to buy, coupled with 
confidence in the publication in which your advertisement ap- 
pears, is what constitutes circulation quality. 

You owe it to yourself to investigate the claims of the 
WomAN’s MAGAZINE. 

Sample copies, circulation proof, complete rate cards and 
further particulars may be had by addressing 


THE WOMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
CAL. J. McCARTHY, Advertising Manager, 
University City, St. Louis, Mo. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: NEW YORK: 
Geko. B. Hiscue, J. D. Ross, G. B. Lewis, A. C. BEst, 
1100 First National Bank Bldg. 1703 Flat Iron Bldg. 
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BUYERS’ 


THE ST. LOUIS 
CLUB 


A PROJECT HIGHLY SUGGESTIVE IN 
ITS POSSIBILITIES — EIGHTEEN 
STORIES DEVOTED TO A  PERMA- 
NENT EXPOSITION OF GOODS—CLUB 
CONVENIENCES, BUSINESS AID 
AND SELLING HELP FOR 25,000 
RETAILERS A YEAR—THE WHOLE 
SOUTHWEST DRAWN UPON—DE- 
TAILS OF THIS AGGRESSIVE WEST- 
ERN ENTERPRISE, 

little has as yet 

heard, in the East, of the 
Louis Buyers’ Club, though pic- 
tures of the eighteen-story sky- 
scraper that will eventually house 
it have been published, together 
with some vague outlines of the 
plan behind this structure. 

John M. Draper, secretary of 
the Buyers’ Club Building Co., of 
St. Louis, which is behind the 
project, has lately come to New 
York and opened an office for 
his company in the Flatiron 
Building. Mr. Draper’s work is 
to interest manufacturers in the 
enterprise and make leases with 
them for floor space. The other 
day a Printers’ INK reporter 
called upon him to secure details 
of a project that, at first sight, 
looks as though it would have an 
effect only upon the commercial 
development of St. Louis, but 
which, when it is more fully un- 
derstood, appears to be of prime 
importance to manufacturers in 
every State, as well as to pub- 
lishers, advertising men, etc. 

The idea is said to have origin- 
ated with H. A. Vrooman, presi- 
dent of the State Trust Company, 
of St. Louis, who is also presi- 
dent of the corporation that will 
build the structure and manage it. 
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Capital aggregating several mil- 
lions will be invested, and is said 
to be already in hand. New 
York money is behind the enter- 
prise. The building will cost 
$4,000,000. About one-quarter of 
the floor space has already been 
leased to manufacturers in New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, St. Louis and other cities. 
Philadelphia and Boston houses 
have been especially open-minded 
in considering the project, owing 
to the vast amount of manufac- 
turing and staple merchandising 
done in those cities. It is be- 
lieved that virtually all the space 
will have been disposed of by the 
end of this year. As there will 
be over 1,700 show-rooms de- 
voted to the display and sale of 
merchandise on the sixteen floors 
given up to that purpose, it will 
be realized that considerable ad- 
vance work is necessary. But 
actual building is to be begun 
shortly, and it is believed that the 
structure will be dedicated some 
time in the fall of 1909. 

The Buyers’ Club Building is 
to be put up at Fourth and Olive 
streets, in St. Louis. The com- 
pany financing and erecting it is 
not merely a real estate corpora- 
tion, but will actively control the 
structure after it is occupied. 

St. Louis is the buying center 
for at least 100,000 retail mer- 
chants through the West and 
Southwest. This building will 
give the manufacturer a place to 
show goods to best advantage, on 
his own premises, and reduce his 
selling cost by bringing to his 
door at least 25,000 merchants 
each year. The merchant, for his 
part, will have his railroad fare 
paid to St. Louis by the company 
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controlling the building. The lat- 
ter will help him in a business 

way by selling his stock if he 
wants to move or retire, getting 
him a new location, assisting him 
in finding more capital, teaching 
him better ways of displaying and 
selling. He will have the advan- 
tage of buying stock where vir- 
tually everything is shown under 
one roof, He can see what is new, 
reduce his buying cost, and take 
home definite ideas for expand- 
ing his business. In addition, the 
top floor will be given up to a 
café and club, with roof garden 


Railway, printing, steam and other 
apparatus will be shown on this floor, 

Main Floor. Devoted to showing 
visitors how to exhibit, demonstrate, 
advertise and sell goods in their own 
stores. Small specialty exhibits in op- 
eration, covering foods, wearing  ap- 
parel, novelties, etc. 

First Floor. Building supplies, gas 
and electric fixtures, bath and plumb- 
ing supplies, roofing, woodwork, doors, 
brick, terra cotta, concrete, elevators, 
heating apparatus, rough hardware, 
architectural ironwork, etc. 

Second Floor, Wardware and sport- 
ing goods, glass, cutlery, paints, wall 
coverings, fences, screens, automobile 
supplies, ete. 

Third Floor. Wouse and hotel fur- 
nishings, furniture, carpets, beds, bed- 
ding, linen, tapestries, baby carriages, 
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and a ten-story tower, and the 
visiting merchant will belong to a 
bona-fide club anxious to help him 
in all reasonable ways. 

The following summary of 
lines to be grouped on the differ- 
ent floors gives the quickest con- 
ception of the scope of this enter- 
prise: 

Basement. Machinery exhibits, run- 
ning under power. Even the heating, 
elevator, pumping, ventilating, refriger- 


ating and power equipment of the 
building itself will be selling exhibits. 


stoves, cooking utensils, undertakers’ 
supplies, refrigerators, sweepers and 
vacuum apparatus, sewing machines, 
washing machines, trunks, etc. 

Fourth Floor. Groceries and con- 
fectionery, canned goods, liquors, can- 
dies, bakery specialties, tea and coffee, 
tobacco, pipes, cigars, meat specialties, 
bakery and _ confectionery apparatus, 
etc. 

Fifth Floor. Drugs and druggists’ 
specialties, soda fountains, hospital 
supplies, cameras, etc. 

Sixth Floor. Stationery and _ office 
supplies, office furniture, accounting 
systems, typewriters, school supplies, 
draftsmen’s supplies, etc. 




















Seventh Floor. Miscellaneous— 
pianos, organs and music goods, toys 
and fireworks, moving picture outfits, 
barbers’ supplies, harness and horse 
furnishings, store fixtures, advertising 
novelties, cash registers, creamery ap- 
paratus, show cases, etc, 

Eighth Floor. Jewelry, china, art 
goods, optical goods, silverware, leather 
goods, pictures, lamps, screens, art 
furniture, books, bronzes, etc. 

Ninth Floor. Shoes, findings, pol- 
ishes, uppers, soles, button-fastening 
and repair machinery for the retailer, 
etc. 

Tenth Floor. Men’s furnishings, 
hats, ete. 

Eleventh Floor. _Men’s and_ boys’ 
clothing, sportsmen’s clothing, tailors’ 
trimmings and supplies. 

Twelfth Floor. Millinery. 

Thirteenth Floor. Ready-to-wear 
clothing for women, misses, children 
and infants, dress forms, patterns, etc. 

Fourteenth Floor. Women’s ready- 
to-wear _ clothing, including furs, 
lingerie, etc. 

Fifteenth Floor, Women’s, children’s 
and babies’ furnishings, corsets, ho- 
siery, gloves, belts, parasols, laces, hair 
goods, knit goods, etc. 

Sixteenth Floor. Dress fabrics, lin- 
ings, notions, trimmings, upholsteries, 
buttons, etc. 

Some interesting figures have 
been worked out to show the 
territory that the club can draw 
upon. Few American manufac- 
turers to-day, it is stated, have a 
selling cost to the retailer low 
cnough to compare with their 
manufacturing cost. With a room, 
a display and a single salesman 
in this building, the manufacturer 
can get in touch with merchants 
who supply a population of at 
least thirty million, it is estimat- 
ed. More than 160,000 miles of 
railroad feeds St. Louis, and 
more than 100,000 retailers out- 
side the big’ cities, rated at 
$3,500 Or more, are in this terri- 
tory. At least 500 of these can 
be brought in every week by the 
club’s special aids and advan- 
tages, and on a basis of $10,000 
annual purchases apiece, this 
means $266,000,000 a year. 

Each floor in the building will 
be arranged like an arcade, with 
show-rooms fronting on  con- 
courses, having plate-glass dis- 
play windows. The average room 
is fifteen by twenty feet. Rents 
are moderate, and where a manu- 
facturer has a line that needs 
only a small display in conjunc- 
tion with other lines, the com- 
pany can put him into a room 
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separate advertisements 
which were published in 
the June Magazine Num- 
ber of 


The 


Outlook 


were made up as follows : 


Hotels and Resorts 180 
Tours and Travel . 62 
Summer Camps . . 60 
Country Property . 221 


More of this class of 
advertising appears reg- 
ularly in The Outlook 
than in any other na- 
tional periodical. The 
reason is that it puts the 
advertisers in touch with 
the people they are look- 
ing for and brings them 
results. The advertiser of 
high-grade merchandise 
will get the best results 
from the magazine that 
goes into the homes of 
those who can afford to 
indulge in travel, to pat- 
ronize the best hotels, to 
visit the favorite resorts, 
or to own or lease a sum- 
mer home at the seashore 
or in the mountains. 


The Outlook 


287 Fourth Avenue New York 
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with two or three other exhibi. 
tors, and furnish a salesman for 
that room at a cost to each manu. 
facturer of $30 to $50 a month. 
Salesmen work on commissions, 
and will be provided by the com. 
pany, if desired, for the excep. 
tional selling advantages are such 
that applications from more than 
500 first-class salesmen have al- 
ready been received. No solicit. 
ing is permitted outside of rooms, 
so that visitors may go about at 
ease. Attendants will conduct 
them through the entire building 
if they wish it. 

How the retail merchant is to 
be brought to the building is most 
interesting. 

First, an elaborate book de. 
scriptive of the club is to be 
mailed to upwards of 100,000 
merchants. A similar book will 
be sent to 5,000 master mechan- 
ics, purchasing agents and super- 
intendents of motive power of the 
railroads all over the country. 
Another edition will go to 10,000 
buyers of mill, mining and fac- 
tory supplies, another to 4,500 
architects, and 10,000 more to the 
mining and mechanical 

Membership cards in 
entailing no dues, will 


electrical, 
engineers, 
the club, 
be sent to all of these prospects 
with the books. 

Owing to the enormous amount 
of freight business created by this 


enterprise, special stop-over con- 
cessions have been obtained from 
railroads. In addition, at least 
10,000 of the best merchants will 
be brought to the building twice 
a year, their fare being paid by 
the company controlling the 
building. A convention hall seat- 
ing 1,800 people is part of the 
structure, and this will attract 
merchants’ associations and other 
bodies. A monthly club bulletin, 
showing the advantages of buy- 
ing in the building, and also con- 
taining valuable selling helps, 
will be mailed regularly to 100,000 
merchants and 30,000 buyers of 
supplies. This will cover the 
country from Pennsylvania to the 
Pacific Coast, and be sent chiefly 
to retailers rated at $3,500 or up- 
ward. The spirit of organization 
will permeate this publication, 
and merchants led to comprehend 
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the force they can exert 
united body. 

Once in the building, the visit- 
ing merchant can receive his mail, 
have desk-room, telephones and 
stenographers without cost, use 
committee-rooms for meetings, 
etc. The club floor upstairs is to 
be divided according to lines of 
business, so that each trade is to 
itself in a measure. A manufac. 
turer, while not permitted to 
solicit in corridors or at his door, 
can meet merchants in the club. 
rooms upstairs, introducing him- 
self if he wishes. Besides a café, 
the club quarters will have swim- 
ming pool, gymnasium and other 
conveniences, and the roof-garden 
is to be equipped with a theater, 
Japanese tea garden, ladies’ 
rooms, etc. Music will be pro- 
vided and concerts given, 

While it is deemed essential 
that control and management de- 
pend upon the company to a great 
extent, if the enterprise is to be 
broad and aggressive, yet exhibit- 
ing manufacturers will form a 
committee to determine what 
class of buyers shall be brought 
to the building, and the $200,000 
annually appropriated for rail- 
road fares will be spent largely 
in accordance with exhibitors’ 
wishes. The latter are to be rep- 
resented on the committee in pro- 
portion to the number of houses 
in each trade exhibiting in the 
building. 

The plans of the club for help- 
ing merchants improve their win- 
dow display, local advertising and 
selling methods, however, ought 
to be most interesting of all to 
manufacturers and advertising 
men. Let Mr, Draper tell that 
part of the story: 

“I regard general advertising,” 
he says, “and particularly maga- 
zine advertising, as an impression 
made on the consumer rather 
than a direct selling force. To 
get the full benefit of such an im- 
pression, the close co-operation 
of the retail merchant is necessary. 

“The Buyers’ Club will reach 
retail merchants in territory that 
absorbs a heavy percentage of all 
the magazines published, and of 
the farm, religious and _ class 
journals, Through our demon- 


as a 
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stration work we shall make gen- 
eral advertising in that territory 
more effective than ever before, 
“The manufacturer, working 
alone, can give retailers instruc- 
tions in selling, advertising, dem- 
onstrating or displaying his par- 
ticular goods. ‘lhese are often 
excellent, as far as they go. But 
many retailers have so small a 
turnover on any advertised spe- 
cialty that it does not pay them 
to adapt the manufacturer's sug- 
gestions too far. What the mer- 
chant wants is aid in advertising, 
displaying and selling his whole 
line, and this the Buyers’ Club, 
because of its broad nature, can 
give him as no manufacturer 
could afford to do. 
“Assume that a 
in autumn has been made a hard- 
ware event at the Buyers’ Club 
building, and a thousand hard- 
ware merchants from all over the 
Southwest have been brought to 
St. Louis by special arrangement. 
After they have bought their 


certain week 


goods, or during the intervals of 


buying, we should have a course 
of talks and demonstrations on 
ways of increasing hardware 
trade. Our demonstrator gathers 
several hundred retailers  to- 
gether, and begins to talk, not of 
abstract advertising principles at 
all, but of a definite method of 
increasing sales on a definite ar- 
ticle that every hardware dealer 
carries, and everybody wants, and 
yet, strangely enough, that few 
people buy evén when they want 
it. The demonstrator reminds 
them that probably not one wom- 
an in every fifty in their own 
communities has a good, sharp, 
workmanlike pair of common 
scissors, and that perhaps not one 
in a hundred knows anything 
about the use of special scissors 
for special purposes. So he out- 
lines a campaign on shears and 
scissors. He explains the human 
nature side of the proposition so 
that dealers perceive the unsatis- 
fied need in their own towns. and 
then tells them how to work up 
scissor business by special dis- 
plays and advertising, and turn it 
into more or less permanent de- 
mand. Window displays of scis- 
sors come first, with cards show- 


ing that every woman can afford 
a good pair of sharp scissors, 
Some of the cards appeal to the 
man of the family, suggesting 
that he take home a good pair of 
scissors for his wife—she likes 
efficient tools as much as he. As 
the window display is described, 
the demonstrator snaps up a cur- 
tain and shows such a window all 
dressed. Copy for cards is given 
the dealers, and copy for news- 
paper advertising, plans for cir- 
cularizing, etc. 

“Manufacturers can supplement 
this work in their own exhibits 
by outlining ways of featuring 
their own lines of cutlery, by sup- 
plying window cards and display 
fixtures, printed matter and plans. 
Moreover, the club will develop 
retail aids with some definite line 
of manufactures in view, merging 
a dozen or more that give the re- 
tailer a wide enough basis upon 
which to operate. 

“Few druggists, for example, 
can afford to push one baby food. 
A special display for a week is 
feasible, and makes a_ certain 
number of sales. But the drug- 
gist can’t keep it up through the 
year. In many country districts, 
too, mothers nurse their own 
babies, or have cows, and depend 
upon their milk rather than pat- 
ent foods. Perhaps the latter are 
deemed too costly. At all events, 
the average retail druggist can’t 
do very much special work for 
one baby food house, and the 
house is confronted by funda- 
mental difficulties of demand and 
distribution that prevent close co- 
operative work with retailers, 

“Let the Buyers’ Club step in, 
with a thousand retail druggists 
in the building. We can do things 
for the manufacturers that they 
would never be able to do for 
themselves, owing to their com- 
petition. Instead of a_ week’s 
window display of one food, we 
can show the druggist how to 
establish a baby department in 
his store, and furnish him with 
special literature to advertise and 
keep it going. First he is ad- 
vised to get a mailing list of all 
the families that have babies, 
compiling it from birth notices 
and similar —_ sources. Then, 
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through the manufacturers, we 
supply him with an introductory 
announcement to mail to this list. 
It is written in good style, and 
with breadth. Information about 
the care of babies is given, and 
something said about the import- 
ance of having the best bottles, 
the best bandages, soaps, foods, 
etc. He explains that the require- 
ments of babies has led him to 
establish a special department in 
his store for the supply of re- 
liable goods. This is followed a 
little later by a catalogue of baby 
goods, listing a half-dozen foods, 
several hygienic bottles, the lead- 
ing soaps, powders, etc. A week 
or so later, perhaps, a_ small 
register and diary for recording 
the baby’s weight and life story 
is sent, and so on. 

“Now, who furnishes this litera- 
ture? The club? Yes—but the 
manufacturers of the things listed 
in the catalogue pay for it on the 
co-operative plan. Picture to 
yourself these same manufactur- 
ers forming any co-operative plan 
of the same sort, and you will see 
that trade rivalries make it pre- 
posterous. But the club can do 
this, and the cost to each manu- 
facturer will be moderate, and the 
whole scheme will be backed up 
not only by a broad. interesting 
sales plan, but a permanent one. 
The baby department of a drug ‘ 
store, once established, will go on 
year after year, and be a magnet 
to draw other trade. 

“This is the work we have in 
view. The centralization of so 
much merchandising activity 
means not only concentrated buy- 
ing for the retailer, but also con- 
centrated selling on his part. As 
he has bought rather haphazard 
in the past, and often far from 
the big markets, so he has sold 
haphazard, and often far from 
the undeveloped demand in his 
community. We are going to 
show him how to stimulate that 
demand, how to get the most out 
of the big general advertising 
campaigns running in the maga- 
zines and other periodicals.” 

———__—_<+>- — 
Learn your opponent’s strong points 


so you will know where to strike for 
his weak ones.—Agricultural Advertis- 


ing. 





ANOTHER SIDE TO THE MAIL. 
ING PRIVILEGE 
West CueEster, Pa, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The writer has noted with interest 
the discussion, pro and con, as to the 
recent ruling by the Postoffice De- 
partment, in reference to subscribers 
who are in arrears in payment to the 
various publications, and the status of 
same under the second-class mail trans- 
portation rate. 

There is no harshness in the refusal 
of second-class mail facilities for such 
names. They are not subscribers, 
Neither are hey valuable to the pub- 
lisher, otherwise than as_ circulation 
extenders by whose help he can get en. 
larged pieces for advertising. 

Upon the advertiser the delinquents 
are a fraud and essentially a false 
pretence. 

If they can’t or won’t pay the sub- 
scription price of their newspaper or 

magazine, they can’t and won’t pay for 
an article that may be advertised. 
They who take a paper and decline to 
pay for it are no good’ in the business 
sense, and all of that sort of circula- 
tion the advertiser pays for is so much 
money thrown away. 

The plea that the Postoffice Depart- 
ment ruling interferes with the right 
of the publisher to extend credit— 
after the fashion of the butcher, the 
grocer, the tailor or shoemaker—is all 
nonsense. The Postoffice Department 
ruling only refers to carriage in the 
mails. The publisher who wants to 
extend credit to non-paying “subscrib- 
ers” has only to deliver papers as _ his 
fellow business men deliver merchan- 
dise, and he can extend all the credit 
his fancy desires or his business can 
endure. 

The publishers who want second-class 
mailing privileges are asking for what 
other people don’t have, and what a 

‘square deal” doesn’t include, and a 
service which they don’t in any way 
earn or deserve. When they go to the 
extent of begging for this second-class 
transportation “right” on delinquent 
subscribers, they are asking the govern- 
ment help them to impose a fraud upon 
advertisers—-for though the delinquents 
may swell subscription lists they are 
certainly no benefit to those who pay 
for live publicity. 

The Department ruling as to de- 
linquent subscribers will prove the best 
thing that ever happened to the pub- 
lishers, and is only a justice in behalf 
of* advertisers. Really every publisher 
ought to endorse it—and doubtless will 
within a year, whether he says so or 
not. Very truly yours, 

ALFRED PASCHALL. 





<2 -——__—. 


POPULATION OF CALIFORNIA, 
1908. 

Figures recently compiled gives the 
population of California for 1908 as 
2,502,017,a gain of more than 1,000,000 
in’ the last eight years. Population of 
the principal cities is given as follows: 
San Francisco, 480,000; Los Angeles, 
290,000; Oakland, 245,000. — Mertz’ 
Magazine. 
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PARAGRAPHS IN PASSING. 


Of all the wire devices for 
holding papers, enclosures or the 
sheets of a letter together, the 
best thing the Little Schoolmaster 
has seen lately is a common pin 
with a small celluloid tag attached 
to a bend near its head. Both 
sides of this tag bear an adver- 
tisement in colors—it is quite 
small, hardly half an inch by one- 
quarter, but serves to give a note 
of color, and says as much as an 
envelope-filler. These tags are 
made up to an advertiser's order, 
and used in correspondence, and 
make a very attractive trinket. 
They are marketed by the White- 
head & Hoag Co., makers of ad- 
vertising novelties, Newark, N. J. 

* * * 


The Electrical Review repro- — 


duces an interesting novelty now 
being distributed to real estate 
men, house-owners, etc. It is a 
“For Rent” card of ordinary 
form, with a blank for the name 
of owner or agent ,beneath, or 
these are printed in where an 
agent can use a constant supply 
on empty properties. Between the 
agent's name and the words “For 
Rent” (“For Sale” cards are also 
furnished) there is the st atement 
that the house or store is “Light- 
ed by electricity, the modern 
way.” These cards are distribu- 
ted by the Mahoning & Shenango 
Railway and Light Company, 
Sharon, Pa. 

* * * 

In advertising Hennessy bran- 
dies it is customary to put em- 
phasis on the “Three Star” trade- 
mark. This stands for quality, 
though perhaps not even the ad- 
writer knows just what. The 
following explanation of different 
grades of quality in the Hennessy 
brandies, from the London Times, 
may be suggestive in such adver- 
tising : 

One Star, a well-matured Brandy, is 
the Age for taking with mineral or 
soda water. It is brisk, lively, and 
invigorating, and a very small quantity 
fills the whole tumbler with fragrance 
and flavor. Price about 5s. 

Two Star, just the same Brandy, 
but rather older. Price about 5s. 6d. 

Three Star, just the same Brandy, 
but of greater Age. A fine liqueur 


with splendid bouquet. A valuable 
medicinal Brandy. With an _ equal 
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quantity of plain water it forms a 
speedy pick-me-up in faintness or 
fatigue. It is also the best beverage 
Brandy for those who favor a _non- 
sparkling drink. With milk as a 
sleeping draught, or in the case of a 
chill or influenza, it is a valuable rem- 
edy. Price about 6s. 

“VY. O.,” just the same Brandy, but 
older still. A choice liqueur Brandy. 
Price about 7s. 

“S. O.” just the same Brandy, but 
guaranteed over twenty-five years old. 
An exquisite liqueur Brandy, soft and 
fragrant. Price 9s. 

aes ” just the same Brandy, but 
guaranteed over forty years old. A 
splendid liqueur. Price 15s. 

‘Extra,’ just the same Brandy, but 
guaranteed over seventy years. old. 
Nothing finer can be procured at any 
price. Price 25s. 

— ~~ 

WHEN you find that you 1 have a sales. 
man who is too good at selling, who 
overloads his customers or who mis- 
represents goods to sell them, give 
him his release forthwith. You can’t 
afford such a luxury. 








HERE is one 

simple and accu- 
rate kind of circulation 
statement—Net sold 
describes it. 





No re- 
turns, excluding ex- 
changes,samples,adver- 
tisers’ and employees’ 
copies. Everything not 
paid for deducted. You 
will find such a state- 
ment on the editorial 
page of every issue of 
THE Cuicaco REcorp- 
HERALD. 
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BOOSTING THE “WANT” 
COLUMNS. 

Among newspapers which have 
been conspicuously successful in 
increasing their classified business 
through the intelligent use of 


their own space is the Evening 
Bulletin, Providence, R. I., whose 
want ad columns have grown, in 
less than two years, from three to 
a high-water mark of twelve and 
thirteen, or a _ daily average 
of between eight and nine col- 


umns. This is particularly inter- 
esting, in that no premiums or 
other extraneous inducements 
have been offered, as is so often 
the case, the copy being home- 
made, by writers familiar with 
local conditions, to which fact a 


great part of its success is attri- 
buted. 

While there is no question but 
that the strong illustrations have 
played an important part, they 
have been’ given additional 
strength by the terse testimonials 
which accompany some of them. 
In fact, in two of the ads, as 
shown opposite, the illustrations 
are based on the testimonials, 
and this would seem a combina- 
tion not easy to beat. 

Wisdom was shown, however, 
im varying the style of copy by 
picturing conditions not at all 
difficult to imagine, and the oc- 
casional use of a reproduction of 
hand-writing. The pictures are 
well drawn and have that quality 
so important in newspaper illus- 
trations—simplicity—leaving out 
the multiplicity of details so often 
found in such illustrations and 
which tend to divide and diffuse 
the attention of the reader, rather 
than to concentrate it upon the 
point to be emphasized. 

While copy of this general 
character may work more slowly 
than that which features prizes 
and premiums and_ subordinates 
the “want” columns themselves, 
it seems much more likely to 
maintain the volume of business 
thus secured, for there is no 
doubt that many of those who re- 
spond to ads offering a premium, 
which alone is worth the cost 
of the ad, promptly lose interest 
in the “want” columns after the 
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premium is secured and make no 
further use of them until another 
premium offer is made. There is 
surely more profit and greater 
stability in the business which is 
secured on the merit of the me- 
dium alone than in that which is 
induced by gifts, etc. Further- 
more, the offering of premiums 
almost invariably brings the 
newspaper into competition with 
some of its own advertisers, for 
the glass dish or whatever is 
given free with the “want” ad 
supplies a demand which would 
otherwise be met bya local dealer. 

All of which is not to say that 
premiums should never be used, 
for now and then there may be 
conditions which call for some 
special inducement. But it would 
seem that, as a rule, the best re- 
sults in selling space, as in sell- 
ing more tangible things, will 
come from selling it on its own 
merits. 

PRINTERS’ INK would be 
to hear from other papers, spe- 
cifically, as to what methods have 
been found most effective in at- 
taining and maintaiming a larger 
volume of classified advertising. 


glad 


a 





I reap a book the other day which 
told all about the ruins and disuse of 
the temples and courts which comprised 
the old Roman Empire, and I could 
but think how good old Temple Court, 
off Beekman Street, was in just about 
the same position, in so far as ad- 
vertising went. Nearly all the great 
men of ancient history were in some 
way. connected with Rome; nearly all 
the great men of our advertising world 
have, at one time or another, been 
associated with Temple Court. I was 
sheltered there myself for nearly two 
years, and it is safe to say that no one 
building in New York has been the 
business home of so many advertising 
men. Chas H. Fuller, Nelson Ches- 
man, W. D. Boyce, Sawyer Publishing 
Company, A. Frank Richardson, M. 
Lee Starke—but what’s the use of try- 
ing to name all the men who have had 
offices in this one building? They have 
all’ gone somewhere else, and _ old 
Temple Court, which was once the cen- 
ter of activity in advertising of the 
East, knows this glory no more.— 
Advertising Chat. 





+o, —— 


THE direct, pointed, ten-minute ser- 
mon gets to you long before the hour- 
and-a-half theological discourse. Think 
this over when you hunger for large 
space with long statements.—<4dvertis- 
ing Chat. 
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‘BUSINESS SERVICE 


THE WORK OF DABO & DOCKRELL, 
WHO PLAN ADVERTISING, BUT DO 
NOT PLACE OR TAKE COMMIS- 
SIONS — HOW MR, DOC KRELL 
HANDLED THE ADVERTISING AND 
DISTRIBUTION OF A NATIONALLY-~ 
EXPLOITED COMMODITY, 





One of the younger advertising 
concerns in New York City is 
the corporation of Dabo & Dock- 
rell, at 45 West Thirty-fourth 
street. It is headed by L. 
Dabo and Thomas E, Dockrell, 
young men who have had consid- 
erable agency experience. But 
their work differs from that of 


an advertising agency. They 
place no business, and take no 
commissions, confining them- 


selves chiefly to an advisory ser- 
vice that covers problems of dis- 
tribution first, and advertising 
afterward. Selling and advertis- 
ing plans are developed and sold 
to customers outright, with three 
months’ supervision to set them 
going properly. 

Mr. Dockrell is an interesting 
figure. 

An Irishman by birth, he is the 
son of Sir Maurice E. Dockrell, 
chairman of the wholesale house 
of Thomas Dockrell, Sons & Co., 
Ltd., at Dublin. Young Dock- 
rell was educated in England and 
Germany, and then sent to South 
Africa for his health, where he 
imbibed the restless spirit of that 
colony and began dabbling in 
business. In South Africa and 
Australia he worked as a jour- 
nalist, life insurance agent, sales- 
man and advertising man, then 
went to London and set up an ad- 
vertising business of his own, and 
finally came to the United States, 
because he saw, through reading 
Printers’ INK, that the real ad- 
vertising game was here, and 
what existed in London seemed 
to be behind American practice. 
Landing in Paterson, N. J., of all 
places in the world, he began with 
an advisory and writing service 
for local merchants, later went 
to Baltimore, and eventually got 
to New York, where he became 
advertising manager for Scott's 
Emulsion, Last summer he with- 
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drew to organize the present cor- 
poration with Mr. Dabo, and 
since then the two men have been 
busy planning distributing cam- 
paigns for staple goods, circula- 
tion schemes for publishers, and 
so forth. Broadly speaking, Mr, 
Dabo is the detail and writing 
man of the organization, while 
Mr. Dockrell is the merchandise 
man. 

The latter’s methods are ana- 
lytical, shrewd and often original, 
Combjning the solid qualities of 
British business—an inheritance 
from his father and grandfather 
—with the restless aggressiveness 
of American and Colonial meth- 
ods, he also has a broad outside 
point of view, given by a good 
classical education, and a natural 
disposition to dissect a given 
commercial proposition, and get 
information about it in novel 
ways. His Yankee resourceful- 
ness is sufficient to make him 
abandon the conservative meth-. 
ods of the Briton after they have 
carried him far enough, while at 
the same time he recognizes the 
chief weakness of American 
methods—their excess of clever- 
ness. 

Dockrell’s first step, when con- 
fronted with a mercantile propo- 
sition, is to get behind the manu- 
facturer’s own beliefs concerning 
his own goods. The latter has 
built up the business. But usu- 
ally, in doing so, he has lived too 
close too it. Dockrell tries to 
bring out the basic reasons why 
the goods are sold successfully, . 
and what elements of appeal they 
have for the consumer, and why 
they withstand their competition. 
Then he goes-to work outside the 
manufacturer’s own organization 
entirely, and proceeds to build on 
information drawn from  whole- 
salers, jobbers, retailers and con- 
sumers. 

The best way of indicating his 
methods, perhaps, is to tell what 
he did in a specific case: 

An _ old-established proprietary 
article of national sale, long ad- 


vertised in newspapers, was 
brought to his attention. Sales 
had in no way fallen off, But 


the manufacturer wanted an out- 
side view-point on a_ business 
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that might possibly be feeling its 
years more than he suspected. 

Dockrell first made a personal 
letter canvass among his friends 
to find out what the average per- 
son thought of this commodity. 
Half a dozen questions were 
asked, and people requested to 
forward these queries to their 
friends in turn, on the “chain” 
plan. At the end of a few weeks 
there were about 800 replies in 
hand which led to marked 
changes in the advertising copy. 

This article was a tonic, It had 
been advertised many years in 
connection with grave diseases. 
The inquiry showed that its tonic 
and food properties had been 
overshadowed by thoughts of the 
diseases for which it was useful. 
People thought of it in connec- 
tion with the parson and the un- 
dertaker. Even in the gravest 
maladies, however, it had only a 
food and tonic value, and this 
property made it an excellent 
pick-me-up in slight ills. So the 
newspaper arguments were changed 
to emphasize this pleasanter side, 
and that gave a much wider ap- 
peal. The direct returns in sales 
were soon noticeable. 

Next, it was thought worth 
while to try and localize the copy, 
so that readers would find argu- 
ments in harmony with their own 
peculiar climatic conditions, This 
is an immense country, with 
many different kinds of climate. 
But the same copy that was pub- 
lished in New York City had to 
do service in San Francisco, New 
Orleans and Winnipeg. The 
manufacturer did not believe that 
data could be secured upon which 
to base local copy covering the 
many different sections. But 
Dockrell went to work with more 
letters. These were sent, this 
time, to the newspapers having 
contracts for the advertising. 
Publishers were asked to send a 
reporter or advertising solicitor 
out among leading druggists to 
learn what diseases were most 
prevalent, how much of the com- 
modity was sold, and what mala- 
dies people bought it for. Ques- 
tions were also asked touching 
local climate conditions. This 
canvass was by no means finical 
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in its details, but the queries were 
purposely made easy of reply, so 
that a rough “copy map” of the 
United States and Canada could 
be made. The data was in most 
cases furnished promptly and in- 
telligently, and as a result the 
single set of advertising plates 
forwarded to every section of the 
country was replaced with copy 
diversified in argument to fit 
more than three hundred local 
peculiarities of climate and preva- 
lent maladies, 

The next thing that got atten- 
tion was the distribution of the 
advertising itself in relation to 
sales. For years it had been cus- 
tomary to allot so much of the 
appropriation to each State, and 
continue such allotted expenditure 
year after year. In the beginning, 
perhaps, a certain State got an 
allotment through some marked 
activity in sales. But little at- 
tempt had been made to schedule 
sales geographically and adjust 
the appropriation year by year. 
Indeed, it was thought that such 
an adjustment could not be made 
at all. For the goods are sold 
entirely through the jobbing 
trade, and a house in Chicago 
might distribute to retailers as 
far west as Nebraska. 

Figures showed that no adver- 
tising whatever was done in Mon. 
tana, for instance, because no 
sales had been traced to_ that 
State in recent years. Again, in 
territory like New England, one 
State would perhaps show sales 
that led to an expenditure of 
double or treble what was spent 
in neighboring States, because 
jobbers’ shipments indicated that 
this favored State was consuming 
twice or three times the amount 
of goods. 

Dockrell went after accurate 
figures on retailers’ sales, and got 
them in a few months. Into each 
case of goods shipped to the job- 
bers was placed a blank mailing- 
card, with a request that each lot 
taken out for re-shipment to a 
retailer be written down. A trade 
inducement to fill out these cards 
simplified the proposition, They 
were in no way complex, Job- 
bers uniformly furnished the re- 
ports, and as the cards came in, 
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the names of retailers were copied 
onto file-cards, with date of sale 
and amount of goods ordered. 
These file-cards were then indexed 
geographically. In case of doubt, 
the retailer was written direct 
for figures on his average sales, 
and information as to whether 
demand was stable, increasing or 
falling off. Then, as advertising 
contracts with newspapers any- 
where in the country came up for 
renewal, the advertising depart- 
inent merely turned to the cards 
for a stated town, noted the sales, 
and took space accordingly. 

Some exceedingly _ startling 
facts were brought out in this 
way. 

In Montana, for example, where 
no advertising had been done for 
years, because it was assumed 
that the goods didn't sell there 
“for some reason,” it was learned 
that actual sales had all along 
been as large as in any neighbor- 
ing section of the West. But the 
druggists’ orders were all sent to 
Omaha, Denver and even Chi- 
cago, so that the advertising 
allotment that should have gone 
into Montana newspapers by 
right, was being parceled out to 
the papers in Colorado, Nebraska 
and Illinois on the showing made 
by jobbers sales! Again, in a 
favored New England State, it 
was shown that the remarkable 
advertising expenditure based on 


jobbers’ sales was quite unwar-° 


ranted, as this State happened to 
be a jobbing center from which 
goods were shipped into other 
States. In a few months the dis- 
tribution of this advertising ap- 
propriation was almost as_ thor- 
oughly remodeled as the argu- 
ments in copy had been. 

This is the way in which Dock- 
rell works. Virtually all the ser- 
vice furnished by Dabo & Dock- 
rell is confidential, and as _ the 
business grows, the tendency is 
into solid staples of merchandise. 

The commissionless advertising 
agency is something continually 
being started, in one form or an- 
other. Now it fails utterly for 
lack of income. Again, it de- 
velops irresistibly toward  con- 
ventional agency lines. . Dabo & 
Dockrell, however, seem to have 





developed an ingenious new 
phase of the commissionless 
agency, and as their methods 
strike in deeper than the mere 
advertising problems connected 
with merchandising, it is reason- 
able to assume that their work is 
something of stable value to the 
business community. 
——_+p>___“_—_—- 


XTUOIM. 

What is it? <A puzzle? Yes, and 
a problem. 

It’s the price of a waistcoat. After 
much de@iphering the clerk told me 
that it meant eleven dollars. I went 
back the next day and another clerk, 
who read a different answer to the 
puzzle, sold me the article for six 
seventy-five. 

I have not been inside that particu- 
lar haberdashery since. I am _ afraid 
of the  puzzles—also the guessing 
clerks. The first one over-estimated 
the size of my pocketbook: 

As a matter of fact the secret price 
mark hasn’t a leg to stand on. It’s a 
fawning, sneaking cripple at best and 
at worst, a skulking, blood-thirsty rob- 


ber. It’s a hand-down from the time 
when business was little less than 
piracy. 


I know very well that there are 
capable and honest men who still cling 
to the secret-mark; cling to it because 
they have “always had it’? and because 
they do not realize how much it costs 
them. 

Where is the profit in advertising to 
bring people into the store and _ then 
slapping them in the face with a 
suspicious price tag? Don’t _ flatter 
yourself that you are pulling wool over 
anyone’s eye. Even the old Polish 
lady, with a shawl over her head, 
knows that the secret-mark is there for 
the purpose of giving someone the 
short and someone the long price—its 
only excuse for existence. 

The most successful and _ profitable 
installment business I know of is done 
on an absolute one-price system—no 
discount off for cash. And fifty-two per 
cent of the sales for last year were 
cash sales. Another store—a__ big, 
growing, prosperous, profit-making 
store, frankly admits to a customer 
that its “plain figure price’ is the in- 
stallment price and that a substantial 
discount is given off for cash. No 
suspicion there. 

The secret-price tag must go. It’s 
a thing of the past which the present 
refuses to countenance.—Buck’s Shot. 





An advertising solicitor for daily paper 
in city of 150,009. located in the dale 
West. Experience in writing and pre- 


paring copy will be considered more 

essential than soliciting experience, 

though both are desirable. — edu- 

cation, experience, refere ces and 

Wagesdesired, Address‘ C. "th, ” care 
nters' Ink. 
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“MADE IN AMERICA.” 





One advertising argument sel- 
dom put forward by manufactur- 
ers in this country is the argu- 
ment for American goods, against 
imported. 

This word “imported” stands 
in American minds for highest 
quality—a heritage from days 
when our own manufactures were 
of a questionable sort, and vir- 
tually all trustworthy things came 
from abroad. To-day we make 
stuff as good, in nvost lines, as 
anything that can be brought over 
from England, France or Ger- 
many. In hundreds of lines we 
have developed goods essentially 
American in idea, design and 
manufacture. But the prestige of 
the word “imported” still en- 
dures, and is strong enough in 
many cases to turn the pur- 
chaser’s decision. Against the 
most extended argument for a 
domestic article, it is often suffi- 
cient to state merely that another 
thing of the same sort is import- 
ed, and the latter sells solely on 
the prestige implied by this magic 
word, with no further explana- 
tion. More than that, it often 
sells for a higher price, 

The word carries no such pres- 
tige in other countries. ‘Made in 
England” is a potent phrase with 
the British consumer, and the 
German prefers his own goods, 
and so does the Frenchman, 

That imported goods should 
still have this prestige in the 
United States is due not so much 
to’ any inherent superiority as to 
lack of information on the part 
of the American public. In foods 
and drinks, perhaps, imported 
commodities have genuine superi- 
ority due to peculiarities of soil, 
climate or manufacture. Ameri- 
can camembert and other cheeses 
are good, but not to be compared 
with the imported. So with Ha- 
vana cigars, French and Italian 
wines, etc. Even in lines like 
these, however, a great demand 
for foreign goods may be built 
on nothing. more than a fashion, 
as the preference for Scotch 
whiskies. When it comes to ar- 
ticles of wear and use, the bal- 
ance of quality is often with us, 


Go into a furnishing store, and 
the highest price men’s hosiery 
will be imported. Yet for half 
the retail price the consumer 
might get a domestic sock like the 
Holeproof that will look as well 
and wear infinitely better. In 
gloves we have a struggling in- 
dustry that has met phenome- 
nally adverse conditions the past 
few years owing to violent rises 
in the price of leather. Yet the 
mere word “imported” on a glove 
often turns the sale at a margin 
that would make American glove 
manufacturers rich if they could 
get as good a profit. 

Our manufacturers have been 
busy demonstrating the quality of 
their own goods, point by point. 
They assume that the imported 
goods in each line appeal chiefly 
to the snobbish purchaser, On 
the whole, their policy of ignor- 
ing this competition from abroad 
is good. There is much to say 
for their own products, and trade 
is probably built faster by talking 
about one’s own stuff. “Made in 
America” can never be a potent 
advertising argument in itself, as 
is “Made in England” with the 
British consumer. 

But as a side issue to be taken 
up now and again, “Made in 
America” is worth a little atten- 
tion and experiment, As an argu- 
ment, too, there is plenty of ma- 
terial to work with. “Made in 
England” acts on the British con- 
sumer chiefly in a_ sentimental 
way. But there is no sentiment 
about “Made in America.” Dem- 
onstrating why our _ products 
should be bought is wholly a mat- 
ter of dollars and cents and 
tariff. 

A man went into a manufac- 
turer’s retail salesroom to buy a 
student lamp. “I want an im- 
ported lamp,” he said, “You can’t 
beat a German argand for quality 
and wear. They make _ those 
things better abroad.” 

“Are you quite certain about 
that?” asked the salesman. ‘“Ger- 
man lamps are pretty good. But 
I’m going to show you our own 
line, and you'll see that the burn- 
ers are a later patented type, the 
metal heavier, the design artistic, 
instead of the conventional thing 
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made in Germany, and the finish 
anything you want, from bronze to 
old brass, instead of the nickeled 
article you probably have in mind. 
Now, you will pay about six dol- 
lars for a German argand lamp 
of plain nickeled design. We'll 
sell you a lamp as good in every 
respect for five or six dollars, and 
finished in Empire or Colonial 
style. Say our lamp costs us 
four-fifty to make, Every cent of 
that goes into it in material and 
workmanship. But the importer, 
who sells you a German lamp 
that costs him four-fifty, can af- 
ford to pay for it only about three 
dollars or three-fifty. The other 
dollar goes for tariff.” 

“Well, I guess you know what 
you're talking about,” said the 
customer. “Show me a domestic 
lamp.” 

Demonstrations such as_ these 
might be made in many other 
lines through the printed word. 
From thirty to sixty per cent of 
the wholesale price of countless 
imported commodities isa straight 
tariff charge. Sixty per cent is 
the loading on tons and tons of 
earthenware, china, porcelain and 
pottery sold annually in_ this 
country, coming from England, 
France, Germany and Japan, 
while American manufacturers 
have hardly made their goods 
known through general advertis- 
ing. Rubber goods carry thirty 
and thirty-five per cent, cutlery, 
glass, iron manufactures,  etc., 
from twenty per cent to sixty, 
cotton, woolen and other fabrics 
and finished goods in the same 
ratio. As a matter of arithmetic 
and retail prices the domestic ar- 
ticle is often better value for the 
money than the imported. In 
some cases there is no basis of 
comparison, for the quality is all 
with the American article. It is a 
fact, known to few people in this 
country to-day, for instance, that 
American tea at eighty cents a 
pound, grown in South Califor- 
nia, is being marketed and creat- 
ing trade for itself wholly on 
superior quality. In the cheap 
teas that we import duty free our 
growers could probably never 
compete. But the American ar- 
ticle at eighty cents a pound is 


grown from selected stock plants 
of a kind that, in China and 
Japan, produce teas too fine for 
exportation at all. 

There is no sentiment in this 
“Made in America” argument. 
American stuff is usually cheaper, 
and often better than the foreign. 
That mysterious word “imported” 
has an immense prestige with us 
such as it enjoys in no other 
country in the world. This pres- 
tige is largely a tradition—based 
on a purely imaginary superiority 
that can be ‘torn down with a 
little simple demonstration. Very 
often it would pay to devote a 
little advertising space to tearing 
it down. 


————_+o-—_———_ 


A PAINTER on certain buildings 
of Stanford University, Califor- 
nia, who was to do his work by 
a certain day, so as to have them 
ready for the reception of a big 
football assemblage, got permis- 
sion to hang out his sign on one 
of the buildings. 

It read: “These Premises Being 
Painted by Blank Blank.” 

After this “the work dragged.” 
He would come late, and skip a 
day, to give his advertising a 
longer stretch. Pretty soon the 
tired college boys got impatient, 
and wrote under his legend this: 

“These Premises Being Painted 
by Blank and Blank—now and 
then.” 





She Gives Away Money 





What in the world has come over 
breakfast-food advertising? 
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A Roll of Honor 





Noamount of money can buy a place in this list fora paper not having the 


requisite qualification. 


Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publisners who, accord- 
ing to the 1907 issue of RKowell’s American Newspaper Directory, have submittea for 
that edition of tne Directory a detailed circulation statement. auty signed and datea, 
also from publishers wno for some reason failed to obtain a figure rating in the 197 
Directory, but have since supplied a detailed circuiation statement as described above, 
covering a period of twelve a, to the date of making the statement, sucn state- 


ment being available for use in the 


93 issue of the American Newspaper Directory. Cir- 


eulation figuresin the ROLL oF Honor of the jlast named cnaracter are marked Witn an (3% }. 





These are generally regarded the publishers who believe that an advertiser has a right 


to know what he pays his hard cash for, 


The full meaning of the Star Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory in the catalogue description of each publication possessing 
it. No publisher who has any doubt that the absolute accuracy of his circulation 
statement would stand out bright and clear after the most searching investigation 

would ever for a moment consider the thought of securing and using the Guarantee Star. 


ALABAMA. 
Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for /907, 
21,861. Best ad vertieing medium in Alabama. 
Gadsden, Evening Journal,dy Arerage 1207, 
2,468; largest in Alabama north of Birmingham, 
Montgomery, Journal, dy. Aver. /907, 9,464, 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


ARIZONA. 


Phoenix. Kepublican. Daily aver. 1907. 6,519. 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps., Tribune Bldg. 


ARKANSAS. 
Fort Smith, Times. Dai/y averave 1907, 4,188. 
Largest circulation in city of 35,000, 


Little Rock. Arkansas Gazette. morning. 
1907 av. 18,427, Sun. 16,492, The State paper. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Oakland, Enquirer. (Consolidation 

Enquirer and Herald.) Average April, 

1908, 49,498. Largest circulation in 
Oakland guaranteed. 

Sacramento, Union, daily. The quality me- 
dium of interior California. 


COLORADO. 


Denver, ost. The trail of the mighty dollar 
leads from the West. Start it your — witha 
Wantad in the Post. Cir. dy. 59,606, Sy. 84,411. 
®] The absolute correctness of tne latest 

circulation rating accoraed 

the Deaver Post is guaran- 

AS teed by the publishers of 
GUAR Rowell’s American News- 
TEED paper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to 

the first person who success- 

Tully controverts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT. 
D i at, Si dail 
oitilagtat’ Evening hort, Sworn datiy,veor 


Brid, rt, Morning Telegram. daily. 
Wee: April, 1908, sworn, 12,251. 





You can cover Bridgeport by using 
Telegram only. late. 1c. per line, flat. 


Bri rt, Standard, evening The quality 
Pay os average 1907, 6.200 copies. 


Meriden, Journal, evening. Actual arerage 
for 1906, 2,580, Average for 1907, 7,748. 

Meriden. Moraine Kecord and Republican. 
Daily average 1906, 2,672; 1907, 7,769. 





New Haven, Evening Register,édy. Annual 
aworn aver, Jor 1907. 15.720; Sunday, 12,104, 
New Haven, Leader. /907, 8,727, Only ev’ 
Republican paper. J. McKinney, sp. Agt.. N. Y. 
New Haven, Palladium, dy. Aver. 06, 9,549; 

1907,9,5%0, HE. Katz, Special Agent, N.Y.” 
New Haven, Union. Average /907, 16,548. 
E Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. “ ano 
New London, Day. ev’g. Aver. 1906, 6,104; 
average for 1907, 6,547 3 March, 19.8, 6,708. 
Norwalk, Evening Hour. April circulation 
exceeds 8,500. Sworn statement turnished. 
Waterbury, Renvublican. Av. 1907, 6,888 
morn.; 4,400 Sunday. Feb., 08, Sun., 5,922. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sun- 
day. Daily average for 1907, 85,486 (© ©). 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis, dy. Average 1907, 
10,880. E. Katz, Special Agent, New York. 


Tampa, Tribune, morning. Average 1907, 
12,516. Largest circulation in Florida. 


GEORGIA. 


Atlanta, Journal, dy. Av. 907,51,144, Sun- 
day 56,882, Semi-weekly 68,275. The Jour- 
nal covers Dixie like the dew. 


IDAHO. 


Boise, Evening Capital News, d'y. Aver. 1907, 
5,868; Actual circulation, Dec. 1907, 6,070, 


ILLINOIS 


Aurora, Daily Beacon. Daily average for 
1906, 6,454; 1907, 6,770; 4 months, 1908, 7,089, 


Champaign, News. Guaranteed larger circu- 
lation than all other papers published in the twin 
cities (Champaign and Urbana) combined. 


Chicago, The American Journal of Clinical 
Medicine. mo. ($2.00), the open door to the Ameri- 
can Doctor, and through him to the Arerican 
Public. Av. circul’n for past 3 years, 87,794. 


Chicago, Breeder’s Gazette, weekly. $2. Aver. 
circulation for year 1906. 70,000. For year 
ended Dec. 25 1907, 4,755. 4 mos. ’08, 74,889. 





Chicago, Commercial Telegraphers’ Journal, 
monthly. Actual average for 1907, 15,000. 


Chiengo, Dental Review, monthiv. Actual 
average for 1906, 4.0013 for 1907, 4,018. 


Chiengo, Journal Amer. Med. Ass’n. weekly. 
Av. for °07, &5%,21%; Jan., Feb., Mar.,’08, 58,087. 
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Chicago, National Barges ao Review month), 
5,000 copies each issue of 1 ‘ ais 

Chicago, Kecord-Heraia. phe 1907, dail 
151,5 Sunday 216,464. it is not dispute 
thet The Chicago Record-Herald has the largest 
net paid circulation of any two-cent newspaper 
in the world, morning or evenihg. 

SF The absolute correct of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Record-Herald is guaran- 

AUVsmpteed by the publishers of 

Tero Rowell’s American WNews- 

paper Directory, who will 

pay one hundred dollars to 

the first person who successfully contro- 
verts its accuracy. 

Chicago, The Tribune has the largest two-cent 
circulation in the world. and the largest carcula- 
tion of any morning newspaper in Chicago. ‘lhe 
TRIBUNE is the onty Chicago newspuper receiv- 
ing (OO). 

Galesburg, Republican-Register. Ap. 6,887. 
Exam. A. A. Seaver. 50% more than other daily. 

Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for year ending April 30, 1907, 7,871 

Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for 1907, 


21,659 
INDIANA. 


Evansville, Courier. Sworn catty atrowi 
tion—average for 1907, 17,01 
1908 (four months), 17, 672. Circulation guar 
anteed to be largest in Evansville. Smith & 
Buad, Representatives, New York, Chicago and 
St. Louis. ; 
Evaneville, Journa ws. Ar. for 1907, 18,- 
188. Sundays over 18,000. £. Katz. 8, AN. Y 
Lafayette, Courier and Call. 1907 av., 5,428. 
Only evening paper. Popular want ad medium. 
Notre Dame. The Ave Maria. Catholic weekly. 
Actual net averuge Jor 1907. 26, 
Hiechmond, The Evening Item. daily. Sworn 
aserage re id cir. for 12 montis ending Dec. 
1907, & 089. More rural route subscribers 
aon any paper circulated in Wayne County. 
The Item goes into 80 per cent 2 e RicLmond 
homes. No street sales, Uses 
&@ The absolute seed of thelatest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Richmond Item is guar- 
anteed by the publishers of 
Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who successfully contro- 
werts its accuracy. 
Seuth Wend. Tribune. Sworn arerage A 
1908, 9,664. Absolutely bestin South pend 


IOWA 


Bartinnton. Hawk-Eye. daily. Aver. 1907, 
8, “All paid in advance.” 














Council Bluffs, Nonpareil. Average six 
months ending April 30, 18,887. Morning— 
Kvening - Sunday. Only daily in city. Can't be 
covered otherwise, 

Davenport, Times. Datig aver. Apl., 14,028. 
Circulation in City or tota guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 

Des Moines. Capital, daily. ine ette Young, 
Publisher. Circulation Fah oe 582, late 
70 certs per inch. flat. ce ter business 
in Lowa. the CAPITAL ‘ill a it for you. First in 
everything. 

Dubuque, Times-Journal. morn, and even. 
Daily average, 1907, 11,849; Sunday, 18,555. 


KANSAS. 
Hutchinson. News. Daily 1906, 4.260; 71907, 
pe! Ek. Katz, Special Age Agent. N. Y. 
——, World, daily. a, daily. Actual average for 
4907, ser eit 


Pitta Headlight, dy. 3 dy.and wy. Average 
1907, daily 6,2%%; week! Se 5,547. 





Wichita, Beacon. Oniy + ta Daily. » 
ual average daily, 1907, 14,610. ° wil 


ms KENTUCKY. 
xington, Leader. Av, 06, evg. &,157. 8 
6,798; for ’07, eve’g, 5,890, Sy. 7,102, B Kate 


MAINE. 
Auguata, Comfort. mo. 
Actual average for 1907, 1,294,48 
usta, Maine Farmer, w’kly. Aver. for 1907, 
14:18 e Kates low; srecognized farmers’ "ieodine 
Bangor. Commereial. Ai Average for 1907, dail 
10,018 weekly, 28,488, 7 I" 07, daily 
, Phillips. MaineW 0ods and Woodsman. wert, 
. W. Brackett Co. Arerage Sor 127, 8,012, 
Portland. Evening Express, Arevanes Tor 1902, 
ditly 18,514. Sundiy Televram, 8,85. 
Waterville, Sentenel. 1907 average, 8,418 
daily. The tastest growing paper in Maine 


MARYLAND. 
Baltimore, American. Daily average for 1907, 
cheoe, Sun., 91,209. No return privilege. 
Baltimore, News. daily. Evening News Pub- 
lishing Company. Average 1907,%%,%48. For 
April, 1908, 90,424, 
he absolute correctness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the NEws is guaranteed by the 
= of Rowell’s American 
ver Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to the 
Jirst person who successfully con- 
troverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
Boateon,. Evening Transcript (O@). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amoa aloant of week day adv, 


tote tk te ke 


Boston, Globe. Average 1907. daily. 181,844; 
Sunday 808,808. Largest circulation daily of 
any two cent paper in the Onited States. Largest 
circulation of any Sunday newspaper in New 
England. Advertisements go in morning and 
afternoon editions for one price. 


Www te we & 


Human Life, The Magazine About leople. 
Guarantees and proves over 200,000 copies m ‘thly. 


Boston, Post. fn 1907, 
a8, 248,980; Sunday, 


6,768. at over two morn- 
OW gong in the country 
equa ¢ circulation. In- 


ing morning, evening and 
Sunday papers in ! comparison, 


not over six American news- 
pape ers approach the circula- 
ion of the Daily and Sunday 


editions of The Boston Post. 
“Grow with us in 1908,” 


A * ema pub, 





Boston, Traveler, daily. Circulation over 
85,000. Ks tablished 1825. Tine e aguressive paper 
ot Boston. JohnH. Fahey,editor and publisher. 


Fall River, Evening News, The Home Paper. 
Actual daily average 1907, 7,049. 

Gloucester, Times. 1907 avernge, 7,804, 
Read by'9 per cent of Cape Ann readers. 


Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. ye 
1906, 15,068; 1907, average. 16,522. vihe 


Lynn family paper. Circulation unapproached 


in prs or quality by any Lynn paper. 
Salem, Prning News. Actual daily average 
Sor 1907, 18,261. 
Worcester, Gazette, eve. Av. 1907. 14,682 dy, 
Largest eve. cire’n. Worcester’s Home” paper 
W orecater. L’Opinion a daily (© ©). 
Paid average for 1907. 4,58 


Worcester, Telegram. morning 26,827 in 
1907, Largest in State outside Bo: 
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MICHIGAN. 


‘ity, Times, eveniv Average for 
1907, Ber, ood copies, daily, gui coaraateds: J 


Jackson Patriot, Avera Average Feb. '08, daily 
8,858, Sunday 9,8 48. Greatest net circulation, 


Saginaw, Courier-Herala. daily. only Sunday 
paper; aver. for 1907,14,749. Exam. by A. A. A. 


Saginaw, Evening News. (iaily. Average for 
1907, 20,587; April, 1908, 19,662. 


MINNESOTA. 


Pelath, Brentng Herald. Daily average 1907, 
28,098, Largest by thousands, 


on amelie. Farmery’ ‘imbune. twice-a-week. 
J. Murphy, pub. Aver. for 1907, 82,074. 


cP ssc se karm Stock, and Home, semi- 

Monthly. Actual a 1905, ST,187%3 aver- 
aye for 196, 100,266; Jor 1907, 108.588. 

he absolute accuracy vf Farm, 

Stocic & Home's circulation rating 

is guaranteed by the American 

Newspaper Dire . Circulation ts 

practically conjined to the farmers 

of Minnesota, the Dakotas, Westerii 

Wisconsin and Northern Iowa. Use 

it to reach section most projitably. 


Minneapolis, Journal. Daily, 
every evening and Sunday (@©). 
n 1907 average daily circu- 
lation, 76,861, Evening only. 
In 1907 av. Sunday cir., 72,578. 
Daily average circulation for 
de. 1908, 6,712, Average fun- 
day circulation Sor April, 1908, 
74,602. The absolute accu 
of the Journal’s circulation rat- 
ings is guaranteed by the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory. It is 
uaranteed to go into more 
omes than any 3 paper in its field 


and to reach the great army of 
©©|purchasers throughout the 
Northwest. The Journal brings 


results. 

CIRCULAT’N Minneapolis Tribune W. 
J. Murphy, pub. Est. 1867. Old- 
est Minneapolis daily. The Sun- 
day Tribune average per issue 
Sor the year ending Decembe;’, 
1907, was 26,608. The daily 
Tribune average per issue for 

. Newa- 
cy hives. the year ending Dece:nber, 4907, 
tory. was 101,165. 


Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Surnblad, pub. 1907, 54,262. 








&t. Paul, Pagmese Press Net average crrcula- 
thon for 1907—Dai ly 85,716. Sunday 85,465. 
The absolute accuracy of the 
Pioneer Press circulation stat-- 
— is guaranteed by the Ameri- 
serene r Directory. Ninety 
per. cane of the mouey due for sub 
—— tions is collected, a 
that subscribers tuke the 
because they want it. All mat aol 
= to circulation are open to investi- 


MISSOURI. 
Joplin, Globe, daily Average 1907, 17,080, 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


St. Josenn, News and Press. Circulation 
1907, 87,888. Smith « Thompson, East. Reps. 


St. Louis. National Druggist,mo. Henry R. 
orone, Editor and Publisher. Aver. for 1907, 
10,570 (© ©). Eastern office, 59 Maiden Lane. 


St. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
mo. actual average for 1907, 104,666, 
NEBRASKA. 


Lineoin. Deutsch-Amerikan permeate weekly. 
148,245 for year ending Oct. 30, 19 


Lineoln. Freie Presse. weekly. ania year 
ending Sept. 25, 1907, 142,989. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Nashua, Telegraph. The only daily in city. 
Average for 1907, 4,271. 
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NEW JERSEY 


Asbury Park, Press. 1907, 5,076. Gained 
average of one subscriber a day fr ten a 


Camden, Daily Courier. Actual 
year ending po Bn 31, 1907, 9,00 aoa -” 


Elizabeth, Jonrnal. Av. 1905. Z 
rai 1902, 8,811; Jan., 08, 9,479, 5153 Aves 


raey City. Evening Journal. Arerag 
en 24,880. Last three _ 1907, 5, v8” 


Newurk. Eve. News. Sor 1906, 
68,022 copies; for 1907, e198, Jan, 69,829, 


Trenton, Evening Times. Ar, 1906, 18.287; 
aver, 1907, 20,270; last \% yr.’07,aver 20,409, 


NEW YORK. 


Albany. Evening Journal. Daily areraye for 
197. 16,895, It’s the leading puper. ws 











Brooklyn. N. ¥. Printers’ Ink says 
THE STANDARD UNION now has the 
st circulation in Brooklyn. Daily 
average for year 1907, 52,69 692. 
Brooklyn, Weekly Record, weekly, 2 cents. 
Aver, for year 1907, 6,112, A want ad medium. 
Ruffalo. Courier, morn, Av./907, Sune ste. 
447; daily, 51,604; Enquirer, even.. 84,570 
Buffalo. Evening News. Daily ar “4b. 1905, 
94.690; for 1906, 94,7423 1907, 94,848. 


- Mount Vernon, Argus. evening. Rage oy Ed 
average for year ending iding April 30, 1908, 4,416. 

Newburgh, Daily ! Daily News, evening. Av- 

erage circulation first quarter 195, 

ta Circulates throughout Huaxon 

alley. Examined an and certified by A.A.A. 


New ‘York ¢ City. 

New York, Army and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. 
Weekly average, 4 mos. to April 25, 08, 10,185. 

Automobile. weekly. Average for year ending 
Dec. 1907, 17,095. 

Baker’s Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory | Co., 
publisbers. Actual average for 1907, 5,784. 

Benziger’s Magazine, the only popular Catholic 
Family Magazine published in tbe United States. 
Circulation for 1907 64,416, 50c. per agate line. 

ee weekly (Theatrical). Frank > ae 
Pub. Co,, Ltd. Aver. for 1907, 26.641(@ 

El Comercio, mo. Spanish ex a Shepherd 
Ciark Co. Average for 1907, 8, 

Music Trade Keview, music trace en art one 
ly. Average for 1907, 4,709. 

The People’s Home somal. 564,416 mo. 
Good Literature, 458,666 monthly, average cir- 
culations for 1907—all to paid-in-advance sub- 
seribers. M. Lupton, pub., Inc. & 
Moore, West.Kep’ es 1438 Mr 1438 Nis rquette Bdg., Chicago. 


Printers’ Ink, a journal for 
advertisers, published every 
Wednesday. Established 1888. 
Actual weekly average for 
4907, 7.269. 








The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal. Avera 
ee year oe April, 1908, 9.6155 
April, 1908, issue, 10.5 

The Worid. Actual arer. sor 1907, Mort:,. 2345,- 
442. Evening. 405,172. Sun Sunday, 488,885. 


Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Duily average 
Sor 1907, B.29%; for March, 1908, 4,528. 
Schenectady. Gazette, azette, daily. A.-N. or: 
Actual average for ’06, 15,809; for ’v7, 10.45 
Svrueuse. Evening Hera. daily. Herald Co. 
puo. Aver, 1907, daily ily 85,509, Sunday 41,180. 





Troy, Record. Average circulation 
1907, 20.168. Only paper in city which 
eo rmitted A. A. A. examination,and 
made public the report. 


Utiea. National Fiectrical Contractor, mo. 
Average Jor 1907, 2,542. 








Utien. Press. daily. Otto A. Meyer, publisher. 
Average for year ending Dec. 31, 1907, 14,889. 
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OHIO. 

Akron, Times, wor, B. etunt average for 
year 1906, 8,977; 1907, 9,55 

Ashtabula, Amerikan S Sanomat. Finnish. 
Actual. average for 147. 11,120, 

Cleveland, Piain Dealer. “st. 1841. Act. daily 
and Sunday average 1907, %4,911; Sunda 
88,878; April, 08, 78,251 daily; Sun., $4,706. 

Dayton, Journal. 1/907, actual average, 

. 

Springfield, Farm and Fireside. over \ cen- 
tury iewuipg Nat. agricult’l paper. °07, 447,845. 

Youngstown, Vindicator. Dy, av. 07. 14,7683 
Sy. 10,017; LaCoste & Muxwell, N.Y. & Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA. 
Muskogee. Times-Democrat. Averuge 1906, 5,« 
514; for 1907, 6,659. E. Katz, Ayt., N.Y. 
Oklahoma City, Tne Oklahoman. 907 aver., 
20,152; Apr. 1908, 24,184, E. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 


OREGON. 


Portiand, Journal, has larger circula- 
tion in rortiand and iv Oregon than any 
other daily paper. Portland Journal, 
daily 29.858. V 1907, havnt A) Sor April, 

Vreeland-Benjamin, Kep- 
sonauanel f N Ys and Chicago, 


Portland, The Oregonian (@0). 

For over fifty years has been the 

ber newspaper of the Pacific 
orthwest—more circulation, 

more foreign, more local and 

more classified advertising than 

any other Oregon newspaper. 

March circulation, os average 

$8,989; Sunday average 42,58 


Portland, Pacitic Northwest. mo. ;average for 
1907 16,000. Leading farm paper in State. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Chester, Times. ev’g d’y. Average 1#07.7.640. 
N. Y. office, 220 B’way. F. lt. Northrup, Mgr. 


Erie, T:mes, daily. Aver. for 7907, a aid 
April, 1908, 18,894. E. Katz; Sp. Ag., N. ¥ 


Harrisburg, Telegraph Swornav. Apr. 1908 
15,222. Largest patd cir. in H’b’g or no pay. 


Vhiladelphia. Conteetioners’ Journal. mo. 
Av, 196, 5.514 197. 5.514 (OO). 


“In 
Philadelphia 
nearly 
everybody 
reads 

The Bulletin.” 


NET AVERAGE FOR APRIL 


256,152 


COPIES A DAY. 























FARM JOURNAL is the onl Der 
the United States which 7 eee 
awarded all four of the distinguishing 
marks by Printers’ Ink. It isa Guid 
Mark paper, and was awarded - 
Seventh Sugar Bowl. has the Gu 
antee Star, and included in the “Roll 
of Honor.” 





Philadelphia. The Press is 
Philadelphia’s Great Home News 
vA aper. Besides the Guarantee 
G oe) tar,it bas the Gold Marks and is 
cu the Roll of Honor—the three 
re to most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation uf the daily Press for 
1907, 102,993; the Sunday fres Press, 124,006. 


West Chester. Local News, 
daily. W. H. Hodgson. Average for 

UA a. 16.68 ig. dn ite its ssth year. 
ndependen las Chester County 
G R and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
TEED to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second in 

the State in tate in agricultura: wealth. 


1 Y ty Dispateb and and Daily. Average for 197, 
8,1 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Pawtucket. Evening Times, Aver. circulation 
for 1907, 17,908 ‘sworn. 


Providence. Daily Journal, 17,712 
‘ ), Sunday. 24,178 OO). Hrening 
Bulletin 87,061 averave (#7 Bulletin 
circulation for 1908 over 45,000 daily. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Charleston, Evening Post. Actuci dy. aver- 
age for 197,4,251, March, 1908, 4,489, 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for ~ — sh 18,052, 
a6 8.887. Semi- 
be Sor. ye average 

at Sour, months of 1908, 
Gaye (® ©) 18,808; Sunday (© ©) 


Spartanburg, Herali. Actual daily average 
ctreulation for first four months of 1908, 8,872. 


TENNESSEE. 


Chattanooga, News. Average 

Sor 197. 14.468. Only Chatta- 

nooga paper permitting exami- 

Atel nation circulation by A. A. A. 
AN Carries more advg. in 6 «cays 

aa?) than morning paper 7 days. Great- 
est Want Ad medium. Guuran- 

tees largest circulation or vo vay. 


Knoxville, Journal and Trivune. 
Weewedou a. year ending Dec, 34, /W?, 
14,694, Week-day ar. Jan.and Feb- 

ruary, 1908, in excess of 15,000. 
Memphis, Commervial Appeal. daily. Sunday, 
weekly, 1907 av.: D 42,066; Sunday, 
61 2783 weekly, 80, of. Sunith e Thempson, 

Representatives. N. Y. and Chic 


Nashville. Banner. Sou. Aver. for year 1906, 
$1,455: for 17. 86,206. 
TEXAS. 
EI! Paso. Herald, Jan.. av., 9,008. More then 
voth other El Paso dailies, ' Verified by A. A. 
VERMONT. 


rre, Times. dailv. F E. Langiey. Aver. 1905 
8, Bet: 1906, 4,118; 1907,4,585, Exam. by A.A.A. 
Benningion. Banner. daiiy, F. F. Howe. 
Actual average for 190, 1,980; 71907, 2,019. 
Montpelier, Argus, aaily, Av. 1907, 8,126. 
Only Montpelier paper exam. by A. A. A. 
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Rutland, Herald. Average 1907, 4,801, Only 
Rutland paper examined by A. A. A. 


St. Albans, Messenger, dy. Average for 1907; 
8,882, ixamined by A. A. A. 


VIRGINIA. 
Danville, The Bee. Av. 1907, 2,711. April, 
1908, 8,285. Largest cire’n. Only evening paper. 


WASHINGTON. 

Seattle, Post- Intelligencer (OO). 
Av., for Feb. 1908, net—Sunday 
89,646; Daily, 82,088; week day 
Atal 30,874. Oniv sworn circulation 
A in Seattle. Largest genuine and 
TEED cash paid circulation in Washing- 
ton; hignest quality, best service, 

greatest results always. 
Tacoma, Ledger. Average 1907, daily, 17,482; 

Sunday, 25,002. 


Tacoma. News. Arerage 1907,16,525; Sat- 
urday, 17,6130, 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Piedmont, Business Farmer, monthly. Lar- 
gest farm paper circulation in \\est Virginia. 


Renceverte. W.Va. News. wy. Wm. B. Blake 
&Son, pubs. Aver. 1907, 2,524, 


WISCONSIN. 
Janesville, Gazette. Daily average for 1907, 
8,67 1; semi-weekly. 2,416; Apr. 08, dy., 4,518, 


Madiaen. StateJournai.dy. Actual average 
for 1907, 5,086, 


Milwaukee, The Journal, eve., 

ind daily. Daily average for 1907, 

51,922; for April, 1908, &%,217; 

daily gain over Apr., 1907, 4,877. 

The paid circulation of the 

Milwaukee Journal is larger than 

that of any two ctner papers in 

Milwaukee, and the city circula- 

tion of The Milwaukee Journal is larger than is 

the combined city circulations of any three 

other Milwaukee dailies. The Journal leads all 

Milwaukee papers in classified and volume of 
advertising carried, 









Milwaukee, Evening Wisconsin.d'y, Av. 1907, 
28,082 (@@). Carries largest amount of ad- 
vertisiug of any paper in Milwaukee. 


Oshkosh, Northwestern. daily. 
4907, 8,680. Examined by A. A. A. 


Racine, Journal, daily, Average for the | 
six months 1907, 4,876. xg a - 


T WISCONSIN 
) Agricorrorist 


Racine, Wia., Eatab. 1877. 
Actual weekly average for year 
ended Dec. 30, 1907, 56,817. 
Larger circulation wn Wiscon- 
sin than any oe fe Yr, Adr. 
#3.50 an inch. N. Y. Office, Tem- 
ple Ct. W.C. Richurason, Mgr. 


WYOMING. 


Cheyenne. Tribune. Actual daily average net 
for 1907, &, 024: semi-weekly, '07, 4,810. 


" BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

ancouver, Province. daily. Av. for 1907, 
18,846; April, 07, 18,05 April, oon; 108. 
H. LeClerque, us. Kepr., Chicagoand New York. 


MANITOBA, CAN. 
Winnipeg, Der Nordwexten. Canada’s Ger- 
man newsp’r, Av. /907.16,546, Rates 56c. inch. 


Winnipeg, Free Press. daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1907, daily, 86,852; daily Apr. 1908, 
85,020; weekly av. for mo. of Apr., 27,670. 


Winnipeg, Telegram. Average daily. Mar. 
08, 28,755" Weekly av. 27. f é 


Average for 


.000. Flat rate. 
QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal, Ia Presse. Actual average, 1907, 
daily 108,828, weekly 50,197. ” i 


eS 

Montreal, The Daily Star and 
The Family Heraid and Weekly 
Star have nearly 200,000 subscrib- 
ers, representing 1.000,000 readers 
—one-fiftn Canada’s pulation, 
Ar. cir. of the Daily Star for 1907, 
62,887 copies daiiy; the Weekly 
Star, 129,885 copies each issue. 








THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 


A Large Volume of Want Business is a Popuiar Vote for the 
Newspaper in Which it Appears. 








Advertisements under this 


heading are only desired from 


papers of the requisite grade and class. 





COLORADO. 


W ANT advertisers get best results in Colorado 
Springs Evening Telegraph. 1c. a word. 


CONNECTICUT. 
M ERIDEN, Conn.. MORNING KxXCORD: Old es- 
4 tablished family newspaper; covers field 
60,000 high-class pop.; leading Want Ad paper. 
Classifiea rate. cent a word: 7 times.’ centsa 
word. Agents Wanted. half a cent a word. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Ar EVENING and Sunpay STAR. Washington, 
D. ©. (© ©). carries DOUBLE the number of 
WANT ADS of any otheraaper. Rate lc. a word. 


ILLINOIS. 


f|HE AURORA BEACON publishes more “Want 
Ads” than any other Northern Illinois news- 
paper outside of Chicago. One centa word. 





i HE DAILY NEWS is Chicago’s “Want ad” 
D.ractory. 








T= TRIBUNE publishes more classified ad- 
vertising than any other Chicayo newspaper. 


ALESRURG RePUBLICAN-REGISTER. Dail: 
av.6,337. Bestin field for wantads. \c.a wd. 








INDIANA. 


se ~ INDIANAPOLIS NEWS, the best medium 

in the Middie West for mail-order classified 
advertising, carries more of it than all the other 
saseweee is papers combined, its total in 1907 
being 289,807 ads (an average of 919 a day)—23.331 
more than all the other local papers bad. The 
News’ classified rate is one cent a word, and ite 
daily peid circulation over 75,000. 





AN ENVIABLE RECORD. 


During the year 1907 THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 
carried 187.878 lines, or 626.26 columns more paid 
“Want” advertising than any other newspaper 
in the entire State. ‘THX STAR also gained 536.967 
lines, —1 749.89 columuis of classified advertising 
over the preceding year 1906. 

Rate, six cents = line. 


MAINE. 5 


f—. HK Evenine EXPREss carries more Want ads 
than all other Portiand dailies combined. 





MARYLAND. 
fg°He Baltimore News carries more want Ads 
1 than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
—\HE Boston VENING TRANSCRIPT is the great 
resort guide for New Knglanders. ‘they 
expect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns. 


te te ie tk te te 


'\,HE BOSTON GLOBE, daily and Sunda oid 
the year 1907, printed a total of 446.7 
“want” was There was a gain of 1,979 over the 
ear 1906, and was 230,163 inore ny ‘ane other 
oston paper carried for the year 1907 


te tie tk oe oe ie | 


MINNESOTA, 


The Minneapolis JOURNAL, Daily 
and Sunday, cerries more clas 
sited advertising than ~~ other 





Minneapolis wade, No free 
Wants and no C trvoyant nor 
objectionable medical advertise- 
ments printed. Classified Wants 
printed in April, 198,142 lines. In- 
dividnal advertisemente, 28,092. 
Eight cents per agate ped per in- 


sertion. if cha ad taken 
for less than 24 cents. Se cash ac- 
OO} com ees eater the rate is Ic. a 
word. No ad taken iess than 20c. 


T HE MINNRAPOLIS Saapepe is the recognized 
Want ad 





CIRO’LAT’N ((MHE Minnxarowis TRIBUNE is 
the oldest Minneapolis daily 

and has over 100.000 subscribers. 

It publishes over 80 columne of 

Want advertisements every week 

at full price (average of two 

pages a day): no free ads, price 

fea a both morniug and even- 

by Am. Bowe ie teomes. Rate. 10 cents per 

rg ) 
pauper Dl tery ~ 3 Daily or Sunday. 


*T. PAUL DISPATCH. 8t Paul, Minn., covers 
its fleld. Average for 1907, 68,671. 


MISSOURI. 
‘[.HE Joplin GLoBs carries more Want ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives resuits. One centa 
word. Minimum, lic. 


MONTANA, 
f NHR Anaconda STANDARD is Montana’s great 
ant-Ad” medium; ic. a word. Average 
pales. daily for 1907. 7) 084; Sunday, 15,0v0. 





NEW JERSEY. 


ERSEY CITY Eventnc JouRNAL leads allother 
udson County newspapers in the number 
of classified ads carried. it exceeiis because ad 


vertisers get prompt results. 
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J) EWARK, N. J, 


FREIE ZEITONG (Iaily und 
4 Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger. 


mans One cent per word ; 8 cents per month. 


NEW Your. 


LBANY EVENING JOURNAL. astern N. Y.’6 
vest paper for Wants ano classifies ads, 


BY FFALO EVENING NEWS with over 95,000 cir- 
cutation, is the only Want Medium in Buffalo 
and the strongest Want Medium in the State, 
outside of New York City. 





A=. Mount Vernon’s only daily. quan 
Want Ad li in County. 








RINTERS' LNK, publishes weekly. The rec- 
ognized and jeaaing \\antaa medium for 
want ad meuiums. maii order articles, advertis- 
ing novelties, printing. typewritten ci:cuiares, 
rubber stamps, ¢ffice devices. adwriting. balf- 
tone making, and practivatiy anything whicn 
Interests and appeais to advertisers and ousi- 
ness men. Classified aavertisements, 20 cents 
a line per issue flat, six worvs to a line, 





omie, 


| be a list of 100 recognized classified advertising 
mediums. only two produced results at a 

lower cust than the CINCINNATI ENQUIRER. a 

word to the wise is sufficient. You want results, 


OUNGSTOWN VinvicaToR—Leading “Want” 
medium. lc. per wora. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA. 


'Q.HE OKLAHOMAN Okla. C ity, 24. 184 Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 wkia. ccmpetivore, 





PENNSYLVANIA, 
ae Chester, Pa.. LIMES carries from two to 
ve times more ciassified ads than any 


other paper. Greatest circulation. 





UTAH. 


~ ALT LAKE TRIBUNE—Get results—Want-Ad 
medium for Utah, |daho and Nevada. 


CANADA. 
HE DAILy TELVGRAPH, St. Jobn. N. B., is the 
want ad medium ot the maritime provinces. 
Largest circulation and most up-to-date paper of 
Eastein Canada, ant ads ove cent a word. 
Minimum charge 25 cents. 


A PRESSE, Montreal. Largest daily circula- 

tion in Canada witnout exception. (Deily 

103,828—swornto.) Carries more want ads than 
avy newspaper in Montreal. 





“Re Montreel DaILy STAR carries more Want 

advertisements than aj} other Montreal 
datlies combined. The FamiLy HeRaLD aXxv 
WEEKLY STAR carrie more Want advertisements 
than any other weekly paper in Canada. 


> 


MARSHAL PUTS AN _ AD _ IN 
PROGRAMME JUST TO HELP 
THE COMMITTEE. 


Red Jacket, Mich.—Marshal Joseph 
Trudell is the most accommodating 
man in the upper peninsula. When a 
committee was seeking advertising for 
i which told about a Finnish con- 
cert, Trudell was solicited. 

“What reason have I for advertis- 
ing?” asked the marshal. 

“T don’t know,” replied one of the 
committee, “but buy a few inches of 
space anyway.” 

Trudell did so, and this is the way 








his “ad” read: 

“If you want to be arrested, call 
on Joseph Trudell, or telephone’ 418, 
one ring.”—Flint, ‘Mich., News. 
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©6©) GOLD MARK PAPERS@@)} 





Out of a grand total of 22,898 pubiications listed in the 1907 issue of Kowetl’s Amermcan Newspa- 
per Directory, one hundred and twenty are distinguished from all the otheys by the-so-calied gold 


marks (@©). 





ALABAMA, 
THK MOBILE REGISTER (@©©). Established 
1821. Richest section in the prosperous South. 
WASHINGTON, D. c, 
Everybody in \“ashington SUBSCRIBES to 
T Hk K iv KNING AND SUNDAY STALK. Average, 
1907, 35,486 (©@). 





FLORIDA. 
JACKSONVILLE TIMES-UNION ‘@ e. Pre- 
eminently the quality medium of the 8 


GEORGIA. 


ATLANTA CONSTITUTION (@©). Now, as 

always, the Quality Medium of Georgia. 
ILLINOIS, 

BAKERS’ HELPER (© ©), Chicago, only “Gold 
Mark” journal for baxers, Oldest, beat kuown. 

THE INLAND PRINTER. ( ‘hicago, ig ©) Act- 
ualaverage circulation for 1905, | 

TRIBUNE (© ©). Only vaper in ngon ago re. 
ceiving this mark. because TRIBUNK ad brings 
satisfactory results. 


KENTUCKY. 
LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL (@©). 
Best paper in city; read by best people. 


MAINE. 
LEWISTON I: VENING JOURNAL, daily, aver- 
age for 1907. 7.78; weekly, 17,545 (© ©); 7.44% 
increase daiiy over last year. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boaton, Am. Wool and Cotton Reporter. Kec- 
ognized organ of the cotton and woolen judus- 
tries of America (© ©) 

BOSTON COMMERCIAL BULLETIN (@0). 
Reaches buyers of machinery for wool and cotton 
manufacturers. Est. 1859. Curtis Guild & Co., Pub. 


BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT (OO). estab- 
lished 1830. The only gold mark dai.v in Boston. 


SPRINGFIELD (MASS.) REPUBLICAN (0). 
Ranks with the country’s half dozen leaders. 


WORCESTER L‘OPINION PUBLIQUE (9g). is 
the only gold mark French daily in the U 


MI N NESOTA,. 

THE WINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL (© ©). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more loval advertis- 
ing, more classified edvertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in tbe Northwest. 


NEW YORK. 


BUFFALO COMMERCIAL (@©). Desirably 
because it always produces satisfactory results. 


ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL, (© 2 eg in 
its class in circulation. influet influence and prestige. 


BROOKLYN EAGLE @@)1 (OO) is THK advertising 
medium of Brookly1 


CENTURY manadie (@ ©). There area fer 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
ene MaGaziNk. 


Y GOODS RCUNOMIST (@O), the recog- 
olen authority of the Dry Goods and DVepart- 
ment Store trade. 


ELECTRICAL WORLD (06 (©©). Kstablished 1874, 
The great international weekly. (ir. audited 
verified and certified by =i ae of Amer: 
—, a sers. Av. y. during 1 

8.204 Mo: Sea W PUBLISHING COM ANY. 
penne te NEWS “© ©). The leadios 
engineering paver of the world; established 1874. 
Keaches the man who buys or has the authority 
tospecify. Over 16,000 weekly. 





THE ENGINEERING RECORD (©©). The 
most progressive civil engimeering journal in 
the world. Circulation averages over 14,000 per 
week. MOGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


NEW YORK HERALD (@@). Whoever men- 
tions America’s leading newspapers mveutions 
the New York HERALD first. 


NEW YORK TiMES(® ©) Actual sales over 
1,000,000 a week. Largest high-class circulation. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE ‘© ©). daily and Sun- 
day. Estublished 1841. A conservative, clean 
ang up-to date newspaper, whose readers repre- 
sent intellect and purchasing power toa hign- 
grade advertiser. 


pea aera aan {2 ©) has the largest 
ci paper in tue wortd. 


STREKT RAILWAY JOURNAL (© ©). The 
foremost ae on city and interurban rail- 
rouling, Av circulation for 1907 8,216 
weekly. McGaw. PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


VOGUE (@©) carried more advertising in 1905, 
1906, 1907, chan any other magazine of gen. cir. 





OHIO. : 
CINCINNATI ENQUIRER (@©). In 1907 the lo- 
cal advertising was 33 1-3¢ more than i ~ 1906, ‘The 
local advertiser knows where to nd his 
money. The onty Gold Mark paper incin ncinnati. 


OREGON, 
THE OREGONIAN (©@©), established 1851. 
The great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

THE PRESS (© ©) is Philadelphia's Great 
Home Newspaper. It is on tue Roll of Honorand 
has the Guarantee Star and the Giold Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news- 

paper. Sworn circulation of The Daily Press, 
for 1907, 102,993; The Sunuay rress, 124,006. 


THE PITTSBURG 
® DISPATCH ‘ee 


The newspaper that jucicious aavertisers 
always seiect first to cover the rich. pro- 
ductive. Pittsburg fleid. Best two-cent 
morning paper nesuring a prestige most 
protitabie to advertisers argest home 
delivered vircuJation in Greater Pittsburg 














RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE JOURNAL (©6), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival, 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 
THE STATE (©©), Columbia, 8. C. Highest 
quality, large-t circulation in South (arolina. 


VIRGINIA. 


THE NORFOLK LANDMARK (@©) is the 
home paperof Norfolk. Va. That speaks volumes, 


WISCONSIN. 

THE MILWASUKEE EVENING WISCONSIN 
(©©), the only gold mark daily in Wisconsin, 
CANADA. 

Tne HALIFAX HERALD (© ? one the EVEN- 

ING MAIL. Cireulation 15.56 16.558. flat rate 


THE GLOBE. Toronto ronto (@@), as tremendous 
pulling power are synonymous. 
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Rowell’s American He 
1908 EDITION—NOW REA 


Indispensable to the Byer 


TO THE BUYER of advertising space the latest edition of 
Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory is a daily working guide. 

It is an authoritative gazetteer of the 22,502 newspapers and { 
periodicals in the United States and British North America, ar- 
ranged alphabetically by States and Cities. Population, area and 
boundaries of each State are given, with a list of its cities ranged | 
according to numerical importance, and a summary of all its peri- 
odicals, revised to March 30, 1908. Every — in each State where 
@ newspaper or other periodical is published is given in its alpha- 
betical order, with st-office name, population, geographical 
location, chief industries, leading railroads, nearest city or county 
seat, and a complete list of publicationsissued. The names of the 
latter are given, with date of publication and frequency of issue, 
politics and general character, form, size and number of pages, 
subscription price, year of establishment, editors’ and publishers’ 
names, correct street address, and a record of copies printed for a 
period ranging from the past five to fifteen years. The latest cir- 
culation rating is given in figures where the publisher has supplied 
information concerning same, or is estimated where such infor- 
mation has not been forthcoming. 

It gives a separate list of all periodicals having more than 1,000 
circulation, and of all newspapers having a Sunday issue. 

It gives a separate list of all Religious Journals, grouped accord- 
ing to denomination and geographical location. 

It gives a separate list of all Agricultural Journals, according 
to subject treated, such as General Agriculture, Live Stock, Horti- 
culture, Floriculture, Dairying, etc., arranged geographically. | 

It gives separate lists of all Medical, Legal, Architectural, 

Scientific and Professional Journals, grouped according to special- 
ties and arranged geographically. Ze ¥ 

It gives separate lists of all publications in Foreign Languages, 
arranged lingually and geographically; and of all publications de- 
voted to subjects such as Education, Household, Children, Art, 


Cloth and gold: over 1,500 pages; 


THE PRINTERS’ INK 


10 Spruce Street, = = © - 
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n Newspaper Directory 
NOW READY FOR DELIVERY 


Byer of Advertising Space 


f 
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Music, Literature, Drama, Sports, Society, History, Biography, 
Sanitation, Army and Navy, Temperance, etc 

It gives separate geographical lists of publications all issued by 
Labor, Fraternal, College and similar organizations. 

It gives separate lists of publications devoted to Commerce 
and Finance, Insurance, Exporting, Manufacturing, Merchandizing, 
Mining, Engineering, Railroading, Real Estate, etc. 

It gives separate lists of all journals devoted to special depart- 
ments of Industry and Business, such as Textiles, Drugs and Chemi- 
cals, Electricity, Furniture, Hardware, Leather, Shoes, Jewelry 
and Watchmaking, Paper, Printing, Photography, Milling, Pro- 
visions, Groceries, Plumbing, Heating, Tobacco, Hotels, etc 

It gives statistical tables, showing the number of daily, tri- 
weekly, semi-weekly, weekly, tri-monthly, bi-weekly, semi-monthly, 
semi-quarterly, bi-monthly and quarterly publications issued in 
each State and Territory. 


Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory is the oldest work of 
its kind in the world, its establishment dating from 1869. It was 
the first. During its forty years of publication it has been the most 
accurate, complete and impartial. It is the only Newspaper Direc- 
tory in the world that has steadily maintained a standard defini- 
tion of circulation, and is now the only one published independ- 
ently as a reference work pure and simple, free of all business 
connections with advertising agencies, publishers and commercial 
interests whatsoever. In no other place can an advertiser, adver- 
tising manager or advertising agent get access to so vast and accu- 
rate a body of information about American newspapers and news- 
paper circulation; and it is difficult to conceive of any general or 
special information about the periodicals of the United States and 
Ceaade that may not be instantly found in this book of over 


1,500 pages. 


yo pages; $10 net cash, sent prepaid. 


INK PUBLISHING CO. 


i e * New York City 
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Printers’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Publishers. 


OFFICE : 
New YORK CIty. 
Telephone 4779 Teekman. 


President, ROBERT W. PALMER. 
Secretary, DAVID MARCUS. 
Treasurer, GEORGE P. ROWELL. 
The address of the company is the address of 
he officers. 
London Agent, F.W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill,E.C 


i Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
price, two dollars a year, one dollar for six 
months. On receipt of five dollars four paid 
subscriptions, sent in at one time, will ve om 
down for one year each and a larger num 
at the same rate. Five cents a copy. Three 
dollars a ep Being womens from ame 
t es, itis always je to supply bac! 
Somers, if wanted in love of 500 or more, but in 
all such cases the charge will be five dollars a 
hundred. 


ADVERTISING RATES : 
Advertisements 20 cents a line, pear jure 
15 lines to the inch ($3); 200 rend to re oes re ($40) 


For specitied ition selected e adver- 
tisers, if granted, double — = Aw Bene Se 

n time contracts the la copy is repeated 

od one week 


nen new py oY to Bamg to 
in advance o! ay of publication. 

Contracts by the month, quarter or year, may 
be discontinued at the pleasure of the advertiser, 
and space used paid for pro rata. 

Two lines smailest advertisement taken. Six 
words make a line. 

ij Sul appearing as reading matter is in- 
serte 


‘ee. 
All advertisements must be handed in one 
week in advance. 








New York, June 3, 1908. 








Exaggerated 1n their adver- 


tisement of the 
Statements. U. S. Automatic 


Pencil Sharpener, Rand McNally 
& Co. make the claim that “‘it 
saves $70 a year wherever three 
pencil users work.” 

Think a moment what this 
means. Seventy dollars a year 
for three persons is equivalent to 
twenty-three and one-third dol- 
lars for each user,—approximate- 
ly $2 a month. Say that pencils 
cost fifty cents a dozen. Then 
each man saves four dozen a 
month, or two a day. 

The question is, in what busi- 
ness are pencils devoured so rap- 
idly that a single person is able 
to save two each day by using 
this pencil sharpener? 

Perhaps the majority of men 
will not take time to analyze this 
claim of Rand McNally & Co., 
but if they do, the statement will 
hardly fail to lose weight on ac- 
count of its apparent exaggera- 
tion. 


No. ro SPRUCE ST., . 


Last Thursday, May 28th, 
Technical Publicity Association 
held its final meeting of the sea- 
son at the National Arts Club, 
New York. The subject discussed 
was “Economical Use of Adver- 
tising Space.” 


In the advertisement of John 
Wanamaker’s Philadelphia store 
on May 2oth appeared this sen- 
tence, as a sub-heading, set in 
bold face type: 

“Not What You Pay—But What 
You Get for What You Pay—That is 
Economy.” 

Last November the Genuine 
Bangor Slate Company issued a 
booklet, with this sentence in a 
box on the back cover: 

“Not what you pay, but what you 
get for what you pay, is the test of 
the bargain.” 

Is this another case of uncon- 
scious cerebration? 





THE estheticism of Paris is al- 
ways indisputable. It not only 
regulates buildings and parks and 
streets, but it attends to store 
signs. The military painter De- 
taille takes care of this last feat- 
ure and insists that they shall be 
artistic. Other artists and the 
civic authorities, as well, have 
joined very lately in this laudable 
effort until its contagion has 
brought out much rivalry, 

The Evening Post says of it: 


There has of late been a feeling 
that Paris, beautiful as it is in its pro- 
portions, has become too uniform and 
monotonous. The present Prefect of 
the Seine has somewhat relaxed the 
strict censorship of the facades of new 
houses, in the hope that the city will 
gradually regain the picturesque aspect 
which it had before the Haussmann 
dispensation. The movement for artistic 
signs is inspired by this same spirit. 
M. Detaille feels that if the trades- 
men will generally return to the habit 
of putting out distinctive signs, painted 
or sculptured, and the best artists 
will lend a hand, this will be the ideal 
manner of. bringing art to the people. 
The idea is an admirable one, but its 
execution will involve a curious Ta- 
dox. To have painted a sign-board, as 
many artists have done, is to a great 
artist what to have been a barefoot 
boy is to a _ multi-millionaire. The 
Parisian may yet see grave members 
of the Institute repeating, out of sheer 
public spirit, the tasks to which form- 
erly only sheer necessity could have 
driven then. 
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Tue Billboard bearing date of 
June 27th will be a special edition 
devoted to films and nickelodeons. 








Engineering-Contracting, Chi- 
cago, is publishing a series of 
editorials upon advertising sub- 
jects. 





Tue New Orleans, Louisiana, 
States has brought out a new rate 
card, to take effect June Ist, which 
is practically a reconstruction of 
the old card. 





Tue National Association of 
Newspaper Circulation Managers 
will be held in Philadelphia next 
week,—June gth, 1oth and 11th. 


On May toth an organization 
was effected at St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, of the St. Joseph Ad Club. 
Forty-two men attended the first 
meeting. James O’Brien was 
elected president and Henry 
Westfall secretary. 








THE 1908 catalogue of the 
Western Newspaper Union has 
just been issued from the De- 
Vinne Press. It contains the 
names of all the 4,571 weekly 
papers upon the several lists of 
the company, with advertising 
rates, and a large map showing 
the place of issue of the publica- 
tions. 

Tue Electrical World of May 
16th contained more net advertis- 
ing pages than any issue before 
published. Including the cover 
the issue contained a total of 268 
pages. The typography was par- 
ticularly good, when the schedule 
is considered upon which it is 
necessary to print a weekly trade 
paper. 








THE publishers of the Sporting 
Goods Dealer, St. Louis, have 
just published their Sporting 
Goods Trade Directory, a book 
of over 200 pages, containing a 
classified list of sporting goods 
manufacturers, jobbers and 
manufacturers’ agents. The di- 
rectory is the first one of the kind 
ever published, and. should fill a 
long-felt want. 


LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Jr.,_ the 
business manager of the Des 
Moines Capital, will spend the 
summer in Europe. Mr. Young 
will sail from New York on June 
24th on the “Mauretania.” He 
will be accompanied by J. A. 
Cavanagh, formerly of the Regis- 
ter and Leader, Des Moines. 
JoHN RAcky, well known to the 
newspaper fraternity of New 
York, ‘last Wednesday celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the wine house which 
was established by Franz Mann 
at 214 William street. In 1879 
the business was transferred to 
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its present location at 21 Frank- 
fort street, because of the con- 
struction of the Brooklyn Bridge 
which necessitated its removal. 
The old tables were removed to 
the new establishment and placed 
as nearly as possible in their ac- 
customed position; the old Ger- 
man trade was retained, and to 
this day sons and grandsons of 
the original patrons will be found 
daily gathered around the board. 
There is hardly another shop in 
New York which has catered to 
the members of the press for so 
long a period of time, which has 
maintained the old traditions and 
its original worth, 
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THE Lowell, Massachusetts, 
Mail suspended publication on 
May 11th. 

D’Arcy O’CONNor, vice-presi- 


dent and general business mana- 
ger of the Newark, N. J., morn- 
ing and evening Star, has re- 
signed as an officer of the com- 
pany and severed his connection 
with the publications. 





THe Northwestern Agricultur- 
ist, of Minneapolis, has just fur- 
nished Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory with a detailed 
statement of copies printed dur- 
ing 1907, showing a weekly aver- 
age of 83,415 copies during the 
period. 








THE present rate of advertising 
of Human Life is $1 per agate 
line flat, which is based on an 
issue of 200,000 copies, and until 
the circulation is well in excess 
of a quarter million the publisher 
states that no advance in the 
price of advertising will be made. 








THe Associated Advertising 
Clubs are seeking to join all the 
advertising interests of the coun- 
try upon a common. working 
basis, and to this end wants the 
names of persons who would like 
to know more about advertising. 
Smith B. Queal, president of the 
Associated Clubs writes Print- 
Ers’ INK that he has some valu- 
able data ready to mail to any 
buyer or seller of advertising who 
is not now a member of an ad- 
vertising club. 








GatcHe, & MANNING of Phila- 
delphia have issued a circular 
giving information about their 
“Multi-Color Process,” by which 
are produced the engravings or 
plates from which souvenir post 
cards and similar _ illustrations 
may be printed in one or more 
colors on a type printing press. 
It is stated that plates produced 
by this method do not require 
such accurate register as is nec- 
essary when printing a combina- 
tion of half-tone plates, 
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Oakland, 
the morning, 
and evening of May 15th enter- 
tained 42,000 subscribers and ad- 
vertisers in Idora Park, an amuse- 


THE 
during 


Tribune 
afternoon 


Cali, 


ment park located in the city. 
The celebration was in honor of 
the Atlantic fleet, and as a pre- 
liminary advertisement of the day 
420 Tribune newsboys marched in 
a military parade given for the 
fleet. 








One of the largest billboards 
to be seen near New York stands 
on the south side of Spuyten 
Duyvil Creek, in full view of all 
the New York Central trains. It 
advertises Forefather Whiskey. 
The eye is not an accurate meas- 
urer, but the board may extend 
150 or 200 feet. At its ends are 
mountainous projections upward 
on which two of our “fore- 
fathers” are pictured in the old 
colonial costume, Several legends, 
besides the bulky name of the 
whiskey on the billboard, adorn 
it. And to make it more effec- 
tive, the whole tableau is visible, 
reflected in the stream below it— 
almost equivalent to two inser- 
tions. 


SS 
BEGINNING with the June issue, 
McClure’s Magazine will adopt a per- 
manent cover design, a cut of which 
appears below. The design is the work 
of T. M. Cleland. 


M°CLURES 
MAGAZINE 


JUNE 1908 - FIFTEEN CENTS 
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HORSE SENSE ABOUT 
NEWSPAPERS. 


Suggest a national newspaper 
campaign to the general adver- 
tiser who is using magazines, and 
two thoughts will probably come 
into his mind. 

One is in the nature of an ad- 
mission—that the daily newspaper 
is the quickest, hardest-hitting of 
all the mediums.- Nobody dis- 
putes that, 

The other is rather an assump- 
tion. 

“It costs too much!” says the 
advertiser. “A good thing, un- 
doubtedly, but I could never af- 
ford it.” 

If anybody sufficiently interest- 
ed in the matter were to ask the 
advertiser how much he thinks a 
general newspaper campaign in 
twenty-five leading cities would 
cost, the latter would probably 
have no conception. Ask him to 
make a guess, and he would 
probably put a rate entirely too 
high. It might be well right here 
to lay down Printers’ INK and 
guess yourself. Pick out the 
twenty-three largest cities in the 
United States. Add the two 
largest cities in Canada, Imagine 
yourself using the leading after- 
noon daily in each of those cities, 
and then guess the combined rate 
per line for such a campaign. 
Write your guess here in the 
margin and then go on. 

Dan A, Carroll, the New York 
special agent, has lately been 
sending out to general advertisers 
a series of personal letters, tak- 
ing up such details as these—as- 
sumptions, guesses and _ fallacies 
about the cost of daily newspaper 
advertising. One letter in partic- 
ular dealt with this very ques- 
tion of a newspaper campaign in 
the twenty-five leading cities. 
Here are the towns: 

New York, Omaha, 





Brooklyn, Louisville, 
Chicago, Kansas City, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg, 
Boston, Washington, 
St. Louis, Denver, 
Baltimore, Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Detroit, 
Milwaukee, Cleveland, 


‘Newark, N. J., Montreal, 
Indianapolis, Toronto, 
Columbus. 
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One leading afternoon paper 
was picked in each, corresponding 
in standing to Mr. Carroll’s own 
papers, the Philadelphia Bulletin, 
Indianapolis News, Washington 
Star and Montreal Star, The 
combined circulation of the 
twenty-five papers selected aggre- 
gates more than 2,700,000 copies 
per issue. The cost of space in 
all gf them, on a 5,000-line con- 
tract, is approximately $3.71 per 
line. If 10,000 lines were con- 
tracted for, then the cost would 
be about $3.51 per line. Ten 
thousand lines looks like a lot of 
space. But it is only four pages, 
five columns. It would be pos- 
sible to run a 5,000-line campaign 
of two half-pages in one week, 
then four quarter-pages the next 
two weeks, and finish with four 
single-column “chasers” the two 
weeks after that, at $3.71 a line. 
The total cost for a five-week 
newspaper campaign like this, 
reaching centers of nearly 16,- 
000,000 population, would be only 
$18,550. To secure an equivalent 
in magazine space, according to 
Mr. Carroll's figures, would cost 
about $12 a line. 

This is mighty interesting in- 
formation, While presenting the 
claims of the newspaper in a con- 
crete, surprising way, it in no 
sense weakens the magazine’s 
claims. For the magazine gives 
better paper and printing for the 
higher rate, and magazine men 
have never made glaims_ other 
than for the better class of na- 
tional circulation, not too thickly 
spread when particular localities 
are concerned, but a lot of it ir 
the whole nation. 

Special agents and newspaper 
solicitors have been so active in 
hunting potential business among 
general advertisers that figures 
like these have been exceedingly 
scarce. They have, as it were, 
done a great deal of fine leg- 
work, and too little head-work 
with their proposition—and this 
is said without unkindness. 
Magazine men, with admirable 
shrewdness, have emphasized the 
statistical and cost side of their 
mediums, building up an immense 
prestige during the years thi* 
newspaper men have been scat- 
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tered all over the shop. By sta- 
tistics, rates and diagrams, the 
magazine men have impressed 
upon advertisers the scope, qual- 
ity and value of their publica- 
tions. When they call on a pros- 
pective advertiser, prestige has 
been created in advance. The 
whole business public knows a- lot 
of things about magazines that it 
never disputes. There are just as 
many good points about fiews- 
papers that the business world 
ought to accept without question, 
but doesn’t, because they have 
never been made visible and 
striking through such methods as 
these letters of Mr. Carroll's. 
Consequently, if an advertiser 
should contemplate a newspaper 
campaign such as this one, cost- 
ing about $20,000 gross, and were 
to mention the matter to men in- 
terested in diverting him to some 
other medium, the latter might 
merely have to ask, “But do you 
know what such a _ campaign 
would cost?” Unless the adver- 
tiser had the actual figures in 
hand, it is not preposterous to 
imagine him abandoning his 
newspaper plan on the score of 
prohibitive cost when he really 
hadn’t learned what the cost 
would be! 

Compared with other mediums, 
the newspaper to-day stands 
rather vaguely in the advertiser’s 
mind, unless he has actually used 
it. He knows, somehow, that it 
is strong and direct. But he 
doesn’t know just where its 
strength lies. He knows that it 
costs a good deal of money when 
used to cover the country. But 
he has no conception of how 
much, and doesn’t understand 
what big value it gives for an 
expenditure. 

These figures, laid before gen- 
eral advertisers, have produced 
almost a sensational impression in 
correcting false assumptions. 
There are plenty more such fig- 
ures to be arrayed in favor of the 
daily newspaper as an advertising 
medium. It is to be hoped that 
newspaper men will go a little 
more deeply into such statistics. 

EO ——— 
Tue man who picks out only the 


tasks he likes is not the man Oppor- 
tunity will choose for the big successes. 


SHOP SHOTS. 


The man ie cannot obey orders 
will never be fit to give them. 


Because you made a little money 
last year, don’t rush ahead and in- 
crease expenses for the coming year. 


Any man can get rid of a store full 
of goods if he sells them cheap enough. 
Success is in getting rid of them at 
a profit. 


The man at the front is the man 
who bears the brunt of the fight. Don’t 
be in a hurry to get there until you 
are fit for the position. 


A good many employers seem to for- 
get that the clerk has the same right 
to want a desirable boss as they have 
to want desirable help. 


There is more to honesty than good 
policy. But if you can’t be honest be- 
cause it’s right, be honest for what 
there is in it. 


Don’t let your plans for the future 
concern themselves only with your 
business welfare. Bear in mind that 
your health is a better asset than 
money in the bank. 


If promotion is slow and chances in 
our line are few, learn to “double.” 
he valuable theatrical man is the man 
who can be counted on to help out by 
doing double duty at a pinch. 


Bad personal habits in the employer 
or manager lead to bad personal habits 
in the employees. Don't make your- 
self an excuse for your clerks’ mis- 


deeds. 


The man who is right behind the 
counter sees things that the man in 
the office never sees. Encourage sug- 
gestions from the people who come 
into direct contact with the public. 


Your employees are entitled to their 
pay when it is due. They need it. See 
that the et it and avoid any possi- 
bility of aol of credit through the 
loose talk of unpaid help. 


A good deal of time is wasted in 
idle visiting. Fin out what your 
visitor knows that you do not know 
and talk about that subject. Every 
man knows more about something than 
you do. 


A bore is a bore whether in business 
or in society. No one will give him 
preference over any kind of competi- 
tor. You will not be a bore if you 
give the other fellow a chance to do 
his share of the talking. 


Every employer assumes a certain 
responsibility in connection with his 
employees. It is his duty to do every- 
thing in his power to keep them hon- 
est, to keep temptation away from 
them. 


Show your help a proper apprecia- 
tion of their good work. Plenty of 
men will work overtime and at extra 
speed if they think the boss will notice 
it and give them a word of commenda- 
tion. You yourself like to have your 
successes appreciated by someone, 
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THE SUBTLE COUPON- 
BLOTTER. 





HOW THE BLOTTER IS EMPLOYED IN 
MANY LINES OF BUSINESS, NOW 
THAT A NEW PATENTED FORM OF 
BLOTTER WITH RETURN COUPON 
Is AVAILABLE—SCHEMES THAT 
HAVE PULLED BUSINESS THROUGH 
THE WIGHTMAN COUPON-BLOTTER. 


About a year ago Richard 
Wightman, a well-known New 
York life insurance man, attached 
a reply coupon to a common 
blotter, binding the coupon to the 
latter in such a way that it had 
to be torn off before the blotter 
could be used. Then, on the blot- 
ter he printed an advertising pro- 


posal, and on the coupon a form. 


for the reply of the man who got 
it. Then he patented the device 
in this country and abroad, get- 
ting a basic patent covering the 
“mechanical obstruction of the 
blotting surface,” and began to 
develop the new device so that it 
could be used by others—having 
found it a good thing in his own 
business. 

This is the “coupon-blotter,” 
now being marketed for advertis- 
ers’ use by the Coupon-Blotter 
Company, 437 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. During the past year 
the device has been adapted to 
many different kinds of business, 
and the results have been inter- 
esting, and often surprising. 

The blotter is one of the oldest 
advertising mediums, printed and 
distributed by millions in lines 
like fire insurance, and at the 
same time often forming the one 
advertising medium of the busi- 
ness man so small that he can’t 
afford anything else—or thinks 
he can’t, Nobody ever knew how 
good an advertising medium the 
old-fashioned blotter was, nor 
how poor, because there was no 
way of tracing results. Millions 
of dollars have been spent upon 
it in pure faith. It seldom car- 
ried a definite message. 

With the “coupon-blotter,” 
though, the first thing an adver- 
tiser must do is to put on the 
coupon some definite proposal to 
the reader that will lead the lat- 
ter to reply. So that even before 
the “psychology” of the new me- 
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dium has a chance to work at all, 
the device reforms the adver- 
tiser. Then it is sent out, and the 
“psychology” gets in its work. 

The “psychology” is simple 
enough. When a man gets a 
coupon-blotter he has to take the 
blamed thing apart before he can 
use it. The coupon carries some 
offer worth while. It takes only 
a moment to sign the coupon— 
which is in the form of a stiff 
postcard—stick on a_ one-cent 
stamp, and drop it in the mail- 
basket. He does so. 

One of the most awkward ad- 
vertising problems, it is said, is 
to get an announcement of a 
course of lectures or concerts be- 
fore the eng people in a big 
city and bring in their advance 
subscriptions. Usually the public 
must be stirred up through news- 
papers, and persuaded to come 
around and book seats. In St. 
Louis the coupon-blotter was 
used to announce a series of or- 
chestra concerts at a cost of $45, 
and in one day the reply blanks 
brought in $600 in cash. 

A barber uses the device on 
mailing lists. The blotter tells 
about the cleanliness and comfort 
of his shop, and the coupon, when 
brought in by the prospect, is ac- 
cepted in payment of his first 
check for a shave. 

A haberdasher sends out a 
blotter monthly, the coupon being 
good for some seasonable article 
free with any other purchase. 
One month two collars are given, 
and in spring or fall an umbrella 
with a suit of clothes. Or the 
coupon can be used for a five per 
cent cash discount on any pur- 
chase. 

One of the big typewriter com- 
panies mailed blotters to business 
houses with the statement that 
no concessions were ever made in 
the price of its machines, but that, 
as a commission was paid sales- 
men, and the blotter was a sales- 
man, if the customer brought in 
the coupon when buying a ma- 
chine it would be good for the 
salesman’s commission—ten dol- 
lars. 

A ten-cent magazine sent out 
blotters with a reply coupon that 
had a coin receptacle, holding a 
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twenty-five cent piece, and a trial 
subscription of three issues was 
offered. The same copy, with 
coin card, return envelope, etc., 
but mailed as a circular, brought 
only half the percentage of re- 
plies that came from the coupon- 
blotter. The latter doubled re- 
turns by its originality of appeal. 

Automobile selling agents have 
used it to circularize lists of pros- 
pective purchasers, and a man re- 
ceiving the blotter fills out the 
teply coupon and states at what 
day and hour he will find it con- 
venient for the agent to send 
around a demonstration car to 
his own residence or office. 

An ice dealer sent out coupon- 
blotters, making the coupon good 
for a week’s supply of ice free 
when returned by mail, 

Some of the coupons are made 
in the form of a blank to be en- 
closed in an envelope when re- 
turned, instead of the regular 
postcard. This is done where the 
proposition is a financial one, or 
any other that the inquirer might 
wish to have treated in confi- 
dence. One of the largest real 
estate operators in New York 
City has used the device to such 
purpose that the cost of inquiries 
for his literature, about $2 apiece 
when secured through periodical 
advertising, was reduced to forty 
cents. 

A credit indemnity agent, using 
the device locally in a small city, 
got not only a dollar back in pro- 
fits for every cent spent, but in a 
week had to abandon the cam- 
paign because his staff was not 
adequate to handle the business 
developed. This man’s copy was 
particularly direct, so it may be 
well to reprint it here. The 
blotter said: 

Duns and Drafts. You make them 
every month. Sometimes your drafts 
are paid. Often they are protested. 
Then you wonder why. Then you 
worry. Then you lose sleep. Now, is 
it worth while? You know it isn’t. 
Then why do you do it? Just because 
you hate to try something new. We 
can save you all this worry and 
anxiety by the simplest kind of a plan. 
Just like fire insurance—you pay a 
small premium and then sleep nights. 
Isn’t that easy? Return the coupon 
to-day. 

The coupon said: 


I am free to admit that with the 
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most careful scrutin 
always in darger o 
my business can afford. If your plan 
will save me from. this danger, and 
thereby relieve me from the attendant 
worry and anxiety, and at the same 
time not entail too large an expendi- 
ture, I should be glad to have further 
particulars, But understand that I do 
not agree to adopt the plan unless I am 
convinced of its value to me. 

An audit company has got good 
returns with a blotter carrying a 
coupon asking representative to 
call. Laundrymen have had good 
returns with a coupon asking 
wagons to call. The device has 
been adapted to the advertising 
of retailers, wholesalers and job- 
bers, manufacturers of machin- 
ery, etc., dealers in building ma- 
terial, insurance agents, publish- 
ers, etc. Its scope is really as 
wide as that of the simple blotter, 
and the merit is said to lie in the 
fresh form and certainty as to 
results given to an advertising 
medium that, while purely gen- 
eral and indirect in the past, has 
yet had more ,advertising value, 
perhaps, than people ever gave it 
credit for. 

At first the coupon-blotters 
were manufactured in New York 
and sold outright to advertisers, 
But the demand for them de- 
veloped in a few months made it 
necessary to devise a more flex- 
ible basis of selling, so that now 
sales-agencies are being  estab- 
lished through printers, and terms 


of credits I am 
losing more than 


made _ direct with advertisers 
themselves. 
A “quality contest” has been 


inaugurated to promote vigorous 
use of the device—for much de- 
pends on copy and the form of 
proposal made on the coupon. 
The names of all advertisers 
using coupon-blotters during a 
stated period this summer are to 
be listed by the company, and 
advertisers are asked to send in 
specimens of the blotters they 
mail in their own business, Cash 
prizes will be awarded for those 
showing what is considered to be 
the best copy, the best printing, 
and the best general advertising. 
There will also be a_ separate 
prize for the best all around pro- 
duction, copy, printing and idea 
judged togcther. 
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HITCHING THE MAN TO IT. 





One of the commonest tricks of 
journalism, whereby “human in- 
terest” is given inanimate things, 
is still but dimly understood by 
many advertising writers. 

A manufacturer had a fine new 
ink-well, and advertised it in a 
local newspaper. As a piece of 
clean, labor-saving, durable office 
apparatus it was highly desirable. 
But his advertising made few 
sales. So he complained to the 
newspaper publisher, and the lat- 
ter read him a little lecture. 

“Your ink-well is good, but 
you haven’t made it human,” said 
the publisher. “It saves ink, time 
and trouble. But these savings 
don’t amount to much, either in 
minutes or cents. So you've got 
to hitch a man to your story 
somewhere, If you can only print 
a picture of a business man with 
a Dee-lighted! smile alongside of 
your cut of that ink-well it will 
help immensely. I remember a 
case where a manufacturer with 
a counting-machine made it plain 
that the clerk who used his ap- 
paratus could go home _ every 
night at six, while the clerk who 
added and multiplied in the old 
way had to stay down till nine. 
Where the device is so small, and 
its economy so trifling, you must 
translate the latter into human 
happiness and comfort. Hitch a 
man to it. Exaggerate the human 
note if you can.” 

Hitching a man to the ad is 
just like putting into the window 
something that moves. 

The life insurance companies 
spent thousands in other days 
trying to interest people in the 
knotty figures of the actuarial de- 
partment, until they realized that, 
after all, it was the insurance 
agent, with his human personality 
and practical arguments applying 
insurance value to men’s families 
and homes, that really sold 
policies. Since they hitched a 
man to their ads the results have 
been big. 

Who would ever buy a watch 
just as an interesting piece of 
mechanism? Wonderful as_ the 
modern American watch is in all 
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its parts and details of manufac- 
ture, people think only of a watch 
in connection with catching or 
running trains, timing horses, 
splitting seconds. So the watch 
manufacturers say something 
about mechanism. But they have 
learned to hitch people to their 
arguments—trainmen, motormen, 
race-track judges, business men, 
women, boys. 

Men's ready-made clothes never 
made much headway until the 
manufacturers showed them on 
live human beings, and then the 
whole industry developed to a 
demand that revolutionized ready- 
made clothes and put the mer- 
chant tailor out of business: 

What human appeal has a bag 
of flour? None at all. Really, 
the miller who intrudes upon the 
magazine page with a picture of 
a bag of flour is suggesting bak- 
ing-day, the hot stove and work. 
But the millers have made the 
idea of flour more attractive, 
even, than the magazine’s front 
cover. They did it by introduc- 
ing the human note. They did it 
with their full-page pictures of 
beautiful young women getting 
ready to bake. Or rather, they 
obtain the picture of a beautiful 
young woman almost getting 
ready to near-bake, and _ then 
subtly give her a suggestion of 
flour. ° 

‘Many an advertisement of a 
good article, strong in all other 
points, fails to hit and persuade 
the reader because there isn’t a 
man or woman in it anywhere. 
Use the old journalistic trick. 
Hitch up the man. 
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THAT which your fled, THE GROCER, gres samples 
Sr pellger sty aes 





Maybe “That” is a breakfast food. 
Who will know, from this advertise- 
ment? 
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BUSINESS GOING OUT 

The H. I. Ireland Agency, Philadel- 
phia, is using space in newspapers for 
Fels Naptha Soap. 

Cc. D. Pinney, Augusta, Maine, is 
placing copy in newspapers for F, G. 
Kinsmen’s Heart-cure. 

The Agate Advertising Agency, New 
York, is adding new papers to the list 
for Peterman’s Roach Food. 


Busch 
news- 


Anheuser 
going to 
Agency. 


Renewals for the 
3rewing Company are 
papers through the Dill 


The Frank Seaman Agency, New 
York, is placing some copy with news- 
papers for the Wayne automobile. 


Copy for the Artistic Knitting Mills 
is going to newspapers from the office 
of Andrews & Coupe, New York, 


The Shea-Bush Agency, Brooklyn, is 
using women’s magazines for the 
Shropshire Company, of the same city. 


Copy for the Tidewater Company is 
going to newspapers from the office of 
Albert Frank & Company, New York. 


The Chicago office of J. Walter 
Thompson is placing advertising in 
newspapers for the Towle Syrup Com- 
pany. 

J. Walter Thompson, New York, is 
sending out renewals for Chichester 
Pills and the Marvel Company to news- 
papers. 


E. H. Clarke, Chicago, is using two 
hundred lines in newspapers for the 
McCreery Manufacturing Company, of 
Toldeo. 


One time orders for the Peru Para 
Rubber Company are going to news- 
papers from the McJunkin Agency, 
Chicago. 


Hill & Stocking, Pittsburg, are plac- 
ing some financial coy with news- 
papers for J. S. & W. S. Kuhn, of the 
same city. 


Lord & Thomas are placing the ad- 
vertising of the United Cigar Manu- 
facturers Company, New York, with 
newspapers, 


Chicago, will 
inches in newspapers 
Brewing Company, 


J. Walter Thompson, 
use five hundred 
for the Moerlein 
of Cincinnati. 


The Meade Agency, Chicago, is using 
fifteen lines, seven insertions, in news- 
papers for the Lake Cora Inn, Lake 
Cora, Michigan. 


for the Guggenheimer Manu- 
Company is going out to 


Copy 
facturing 
newspapers from the Lyndon-Hampton 
Agency, Syracuse. 


The Morse Agency, Detroit, 
fourteen lines, nine insertions, in 
dav papers, for the Hotel Oakland, 
Clair, Michigan. 

I. Robert Blackburn, Dayton, Ohio, 
is sending out readers for Casco Royal 


Pills. twenty-one lines, three times a 
week, till forbid. 


is using 
Sun- 
St. 
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The Dorlan 
is using two hundred 
lines, three times, in 
Atlantic City hotels. 

W. M. Pearsall, New York, is plac- 
ing some financial copy for the H. W. 
Bearman Company, | the same city, 
in Sunday newspapers. 


The Chicago, Burlington 
Railroad is using eighty-four lines, 
seventeen times, in daily papers, in the 


West and Middle West. 


The India Ceylon 
using space in newspapers in 
cities in the Northwest through 
C, Williams, New York 

A. L. Post, St. 
line of copy with 
Middle West for 
Coffee Company, 


John Ham, advertising manager of 
the Centaur Company, New York, is 
sending out spring copy for Castoria; 
thirty inches, ten insertions. 


The Dorlan Agency, Atlantic City, 
is placing fifty line, double column, 
three time, orders with newspapers for 
the Marlboro Glenheim Hotel. 


Albert 


Atlantic 
and 
newspapers, 


Agenty, City, 
twenty-five 


for 


& Quincy 


Tea Company _ is 
a few 
Fred 


is placing a 
newspapers in the 
the C. F. Blanke 
St. Louis. 


Louis, 


Frank & Company, New 
York, are using one hundred and fifty 
lines, across three columns, in news- 
papers for the Southern Railway. 


The Cochrane-Collier Company, Cin- 
cinnati, is placing copy for the Big 
Four Railway; four inches, single col- 
umn, twice a week, twenty-seven times. 


H. Sumner Sternberg, New York, is 
placing fifty-eight line copy in New 
York City papers for the King Arch 
Support Company, also of New York. 


The Amsterdam Agency, New_York, 
is using six lines, one time in Sunday 
newspapers, for readers for Hiram 
Ricker & Company, New York, Poland - 
Water. 


Benton & Spooner, New York, are 
asking rates from eastern newspapers 
on twenty-five lines double column, 
three insertions, on some automobile 
business. 


The Burrel Agency, Cleveland, is 
making two thousand five hundred line 
contracts with newspapers for the Fire- 
stone Tire and Rubber Company, 
Cleveland. 


The Frank Seaman Agency, 
York, is placing copy for the West 
Disinfectant Company, New York, with 
newspapers in large cities; New York 
and St. Louis papers being used at 
present. 


New 


Some advertising is being placed for 
the Southern Hotel of Covington, La., 
a noted health resort, by the Chambers 
Advertising Agency of New Orleans. 
This: agency will shortly place the ad- 
vertising of the Planters’ Supply Com- 
pany, the John Reily Hoe, and the 
Autocrat Brand of canned goods, and 
will greatly enlarge the advertising of 
Luzianne Coffee this fall. 
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The Lyddon & Hanford Advertising 
Agency, Rochester, New York, is using 
space in newspapers to advertise Per- 
Spy-Ro, a_new toilet powder manufac- 
tured by Boyce & Martin, of Roches- 
ter. 

~+~>> 


BOSTON NOTES, 


H. D. Cushing, 24 Milk street has 
added Van Norden’s Magazine to his 
list of publications represented in New 
England. 


One thousand inch contracts are be- 
ing made by the Suffolk Brewing Com- 
pany with New England dailies. Busi- 
ness is placed direct. 


The advertising of the Boston Ice 
Cream Company is now being placed 
by Walter Lovett, 6 Beacon street. 
Newspapers are being used. 


Small copy is being sent out by the 
Barber Agency for the advertising of 
Unitarian Publications to run several 
months in leading magazines. 


The Edgar Manufacturing Company 
has been advertising motors in New 
England papers and magazines through 
the Nelson Chesman Agency. 


Suburban papers are receiving con- 
tracts for mail-order liquor advertising 
from the Terminal Wine Company, 
the business being placed direct. 


Additional contracts are being placed 
by the Wyckoff Advertising Company 
for the advertising of Small, Maynard 
& Company, publishers. High-grade 
magazines are being use 


The Perry Waiton ea is asking 
for rates generally on one hundred 
lines, once a week for six months and 
a year, and for one hundred lines twice 
a week for the same period. 


The Boston Dairy Supply Company 
is: planning to use a large fist of agri- 
cultural mediums in the course of a 
few weeks. The account has _ been 
9 gy by the Batten Agency of New 
ork, 


Additional contracts are being made 
by Mr. Kelsey, advertising manager of 
the Youth’s Companion, although’ no 
copy will be run until fall. The ad- 
vertising is all placed by N. W. Ayer 
& Son. 


Summer excursions to the Land of 
Evangeline are being advertised by the 
Dominion & Atlantic Railroad. The 
business is being placed by C. C. 
Cameron, of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company. 


The Cowen Agency is sending out 
orders for the advertising of the Li- 
brary Bureau in cities where they have 
branches. This agency is now placing 
the advertising of Curtis & Cameron, 
Copley Prints. 


New England agricultural papers are 
A. 


receiving propositions from L. 
Sandlass of Baltimore, ‘Md., 
advertising of Bromo-Seltzer. 
orders are for four inches 
month for a year, 


for the 
The 
once a 
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The *Ray Sales Company, Needham, 
Mass., is introducing the ‘Parrott 
Brand” Roach Powder in New Eng- 
land. As each town is taken up ad- 
vertising is done in newspapers and by 
the use of billboards. 


The Northern Light Cigar Company, 
Cambridgeport, Mass., has been using 
front page space in newspapers. The 
business is placed direct by the travel- 
ing men in towns where their cigars 
are being introduced. 


The James T. Wetherald Agency is 
making up the newspaper list for Vinol, 
Contracts are to go out early in agro 
The list of magazines will be made up 
later in the month covering the fall 
and winter advertising. 


The C. Brewer Smith 
placing the advertising of 
new medical preparation, in Boston 
papers. The results have been very 
successful, and it is planned to cover 
the whole of New England in the fall. 


Charles S. Parr, 


Agency is 
Tekol, a 


formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Watchman, has 
secured the eastern representation of 
the Golfer Magazine, Popular Mechan- 
ics, R. F. D. News, and Novelty News. 
He is now located at 525 ‘Tremont 
Temple. 


A large billboard campaign is being 
planned_by the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road. It is to be placed through H. 
E. Ayres & Company. This road is 
now advertising throughout New Eng- 
land in newspapers exploiting the State 
of Maine and its summer attractions. 


A campaign for advertising is being 
planned by the Central Vermont Rail- 
road for summer tour business. Mr. 
Hanley, general passenger agent, St. 
Albans, Vt., is the man in charge of the 
advertising, and it is to be placed by 
the Hayes Advertising Agency, Bur- 
lington, Vt. 


A new account which will probably 
go into magazines and women’s publica- 
tions is that of the Fletcher Manufac- 
turing Company, Providence, R. I. 
This is one of the largest concerns of 
the kind in the country manufacturing 
laces and strings of all kinds, The 
business will be placed by the Frank 
Presbrey Agency. 


The summer list of magazines for 
the advertising of Hewes & Potter 
“Bulldog’”’ Suspenders, is being made 
up by j. W. P. Bunning, advertising 
manager of the concern. Contracts are 
placed by the F. P. Shumway Agency. 
In addition to their magazine campaign 
a large list of newspapers are used on 
a contingent basis. 


E. J. Goulston Advertising Agency 
moved into larger offices June rst and 
is now located at 17 Milk street. This 
agency is now placing the advertising 
of M. H. Cobe & Company, Bronner 
& Company, George G. Fox Company, 
bakers, the milk advertising of the 
Oak Grove Farm Creamery, Dr. 
Daniels’ Horse Remedies, Ky. Taylor 
Whiskey, Berwick Cakes and the Beek- 
man Tour Company. 
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THE ETHRIDGE 


MEMORANDUM BLOTTER. 








An Advertising Novelty That Keeps Busy Every 
Working Hour. 


The above picture is a repro- 
duction of an Ethridge Memoran- 
The blotter is the 


regular size, bears a suitable pic- 


dum Blotter. 


ture, a small amount of copy and 


a large, generous memorandum 


pad—not a bulky thing but a 
weekly or monthly pad as you 
may desire. 

The blotter is of the 


thirsty, useful kind. The memo- 


one 


randum pad is large enough so 
that the man who has it on his 
desk of 
memoranda as reminders. 
Put these blotters on the desks 


can make a number 


daily 
- of your prospective customers. 
They will use them both as blot- 
ters and as memoranda pads. They 
cannot throw them away as they 
are a part of the daily office rec- 


ord. Every time they use them 
to blot with or to refer to your 
advertisement steps out and _ hits 
them in a new place. 

At the 


month send them a new one, and 


end of the week or 


keep the good work going. Can 
you imagine a more forcible and 
effective method of novelty ad- 
vertising—one which may be de- 
pended upon to do so much and 
to continue doing it so persist- 
ently? We don’t think you can. 
Printed on fine quality blotter 
stock—standard size 914x4 inches 
to fit a number 10 envelope. Write 


for samples and prices. 


THE ETHRIDGE COMPANY, 
No. 41 Union Square, 


New York City, 








OMMERCIAL 


Readers 
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By GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 41 Urion Square, N. Y. 


of Printers’ Ink will Recei 
Cc. | Art Matt 









ART CRITICISM 






ve Free of Charge 
Sent to Mr. Ethridge 








iticism 


It is an excellent idea for the 
nanufacturers of an ice cream 
freezer to print things which tend 
to create intense longing for ice 
cream. The menu idea embodied 
in this White Mountain Freezer 
advertisement is a good one, but 
it was careless indeed to allow 
some irresponsible person to mix 
shoe polish with the ice cream. 

The illustration marked No. 2 
is strong and striking enough to 
attract attention, and it is at the 





White Mountain 
Dessert 
we For 
TY Day.in the Week 


Bow at hon elo we fe 





Ke RIOT Gh CREAM 


SRUTACE CREAN 
eka Tyaivth} + whee’ 
i. recipes... wyatiad (ee: 


N°1 





same time clean and inviting—a 

quality essential to the success of 

the advertising of foods or any- 

thing used in their preparation. 
* * * 

If anybody should call this ad- 
vertisement of the Toppan Re- 
versible Engines and Boats a good 
one he would probably be dis- 
puted, as it is nota thing of beauty 
nor a typographical triumph. It 
is impossible to overlook the fact, 
however, that this piece of copy 















deserves its merits. It was quite 
a large advertisement in the origi- 
nal and showed a fairly good 
picture of both the single cylinder 


























and larger engine, as well as a 
half-tone cut of the boat. 

This advertisement gives prices, 
weights, capacities and other in- 
formation which is perhaps more 
useful to the man who wants to 
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rarified atmosphere 


buy than 
would be. 

It is quite a difficult matter to 
get so much technical and statis- 


tical information into an adver. 
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tisement, use mechanical cuts and 
get anything like a decent typo- 
graphical effect. It can be done 
much better than this, however, 
and it will pay the Toppan Boat 
Company to think it over. 
ok * * . 
Here are three little advertise- 
ments—that of Hopewell Broth- 
ers, Acme Steel & Malleable Iron 
Works and the A-Z Company, re- 
produced precisely as they ap- 
peared in a trade paper. They are 
very similar in appearance and 
construction, all of the copy being 
in the too familiar white on black 
style. 
Printed separately they would 
have looked dull, dead and unin- 
teresting, but printed together 





EWELL ‘ 
HOP TCASE IRE 
Nit, ALL Sizes 


ARTIFICIAL LEATHER 
BLACK ENAMELED DUC 


MALLEABLE and STEEL CASTINGS 


ACME STEEL & MALLEABLE IRON WORKS Buftale, WY 


<A7>RADIATORS <Az 


HOODS, TANKS, MUD GUARDS, MUD APRONS, MET AIL 
DASHES, MUFFLERS, METAL HAMPERS, SPROCKET 
STEPS AND COVERS, ALUMINUM BRAZING. * # # 
REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS IN OUR LINE 








they present a most unfortunate 
appearance. Perhaps this is the 
fault of the make-up man but in 
some trade papers there is so 
much of this white on black that 
some of it has to be run together. 

Any and all of these little ad- 
vertisements if set up in clear 
type with a neat border around 
them would have been attractive, 
readable and useful. 

* * a 

White House Coffee and White 
House Tea are weirdly advertised 
in the half-page magazine ad 
here shown. The pictures of the 
packages which contain these 
goods are nearly lost in the vol- 
uminous scroll and panel work 
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which occupy so much of the 
space, 

Designing which means nothing 
and is not attractive has no place 
in publicity. A pretty picture is 
nearly always good because it at- 
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deliciousness, 
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tracts favorable attention; any 
design which clinches a fact with 
relation to the goods is generally 
commendable, but a design of this 
kind cannot be said to come un. 
der either heading, 
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The American Blower Com- 
pany advertises its marine outfits 
in -this extremely damp and 
watery manner. ‘The water looks 
dreary and uninviting enough, but 


the mermaid on the rock is im- 


possible. .The artist who created 
this particular figure must have 


still room enough for a sufficient 
amount of illustration or design 
to make the advertisement pleas- 
ing to the eye. 
* * 

Kenyon Hangwell Trousers do 
not seem to get a fair showing 
in this advertisement. That part 




















had a very limited experience 
with mermaids—or any other sort 
of maids that are worth while. 

If mermaids are essential to 
the advertising of the American 
Blower Company it would be 
wise to secure the services of an 
expert. 

* * * 

Here is a trade paper adver- 
tisement of the Diamond Saw & 
Stamping Works which tells some 
fairly interesting things about 
their sterling power Hack Saw. 
There is also a picture of the saw, 
as the reader will observe, 

This advertisement is by no 
means as bad as it might be, but 
if there had been less designing 
there would have been room for 


| THE STERLING POWER HACK SAW 
ea 7 omen i) 





day Ber OO CML 


aN DIAMOND SAWA STAMPING WORKS 





a larger and more informing pic- 
ture of the’ saw, plenty of space 
to tell the story in a more con- 
nected and convincing way—and 


of the trousers which is shown 
seems to look all right, but is it 
enough that trousers fit well 
around the shoe tops? 

It seems as if the picture would 
be more interesting and effective 





label,.“Kényon Hangwell,” aseurés you fe: 
lates New York styles, combined with ease and 
comfort, and ynmumity from sweat shop conditions. 
Made in vob yom fabrics. 

Retailers are carrying extensive lines of our Over- 
coats, Kenreign Raincoats, Auto Coats, etc., for both 
men and women. Catalog of afty line will be sent 
you for the name of your dealer. 

C. Kenyon Co, “ica 


SAUSROOMS (NEW YORK 34 Union Square 


(Westemie Ory) | CHICAGO, 206 Jackson Bewlevard 








if it showed the entire outfit and 
gave evidence of good fitting 
qualities from top to bottom. Not- 
withstanding this defect, the ad- 
vertisement is an attractive one, 
in a way, and a success as an eye- 
catcher. 

It might not be out of the way 
to ask what, if anything, is to be 
inferred from the extreme north- 
west corner of the picture? 
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FOR SALE 


AT A BARGAIN 


m™ STOCK FARM 


THE NATIONAL TROTTING HORSE 
* JOURNAL 








Published at Lexington, Ky. 


Large national circulation. With complete plant. 
Will pay itself out in short time. 


Address CHAS. L. MONSCH 
LEXINGTON, Ky. 











4 YEARS FOR $5 


The subscription price of Printers’ INK is $2 a 
year, but a four years’ paid-in-advance subscription 
can be had for $5, or four one-year subscriptions for 
four separate subscribers for the same sum, or twenty 
for $20. Some intelligent newspapers find it a good 
investment to subscribe for copies for their local 
advertisers. It teaches them how to make their adver- 


tising pay, and to become larger and better advertisers. 























Advertisements. 


Advertisements in * Printers’ Ink” cost twenty 
sents a line or forty dollars a page (299 lines) 
for each insertion, $10.40 a line per year, Five 
‘per cent discount may be deducted if payment 
accompanies copy and order for insertion 
and ten per cent on yearly contract paid 
wholly in advance. Ifa specified position ts 
demanded for an advertisement, andgranted, 
double price will be charged, 


WANTS, 
GENTS wanted to sell ad novelties;25¢ com. 
$samples, 10c. J.C. KENYON, Owego, N.Y. 


‘IY —HE circulation of the New York World, 
I morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
100,000 copies per day 
DITOR, Proof reader, Printer; careful, com- 
petent man, experienced in details of _pub- 
lication, seeks position as assistant to publisher 
news or trade paper. * HKADS,” Printers’ Ink. 
V J ANTED — Advertising, Newspaper and Maga- 
zine Managers. Keporters. Superintend- 
ents, Specialists and Office Men. We cover the 
entire advertising and publishing field. Write 
to-day. HAPGOODS, 305 Broadway, New York, 
or 1010 Hartford Builaing, Chicago. 


TYPEWRITER MAN, 2. just completed 

course in advertising, 1. C. 5. diploma. col- 

lege education, executice er. Al references, 

desires a position with one to whom this experi- 

ence, knowledge and good, conscientious work 
will be of value. ‘“G. F.,” care Printers’ Ink. 


V J ANTKD, immediately, young man for edi- 
torial work, who will take interest in 
established daily newspaper and printing plant 
in city of 30,010. State references and amount 
available for investment, on conditions proving 
satisfactory. Address “N. ¥.,’”’ Printers’ Ink. 


N AN WANTED, with agency exper'ence, both 

inside and outside office.to join mein a 
new advertising agency. Kither salary or inter- 
est in the business Have been managing a large 
and influential paper, and can command large 
accounts, Address * INFLUENCE,” care Print- 
ers’ Ink. 


\ TANTED — Advertising solicitor and ad- 

writer; must have had previous experience 
and made good. Want no amateur, but a thor- 
ough goin:, successful solicitor, who is a mar- 
ried man and can command good salary. Pros- 

rous small city newspaper inp a city of 12,000. 
State particulars and salary, Address * C. H.,”’ 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


PGsiTION® NOW OPEN—Advg. mgr.. trade 
journal, N. Y.. $50 and com.; similar position, 
Chicago; circulation mgr., large daily; sporting 
editor, northwest, $35; editor Democratic daily. 
Ohio, $25; news foremen. union. Ohio, Ia. and 
Colo., $25-30; also reporters, linot; operators, 
etc. Bookletefree. FIERNALD’S NEWSPAPER 
MEN’S EXCHANGE, Springfield, Mass. 
A PRERTISERS MAGAZINE and “ DOLLARS 
& SENSE” (Col. Hunter’s great book) 
should be read by every advertiser and mail- 
order dealer. Best ‘Advertising Schoo! ” in exist- 
ence. Year’s subscription and *‘ Dollars & Senge,” 
50 cents; sample soy of magazine free. 
ADVERTISEKS’ MAGAZINE, 
637 Century Building. 
Kansas City, Missouri, 


war 'ED—Advertising manager by largest 

implement corporation of its kind. Must 
be competent to take entire charge of general 
sales and mail-order business, First-class man 
desired. Good salary and a good commission on 
results. Applicant should be able to invest and 
take membership in corporation. 

“ MANAGER,” 
606 Superior Strect, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


ANTED—Clerks and others with common 
school educations only, who wish to qual- 
ify for ready positions at $25 week and over, Lo 
write for free copy of my new prospectus and 
endorsements from leading concerns every- 
where, One graduate fills $8,000 place, another 
$5,000, and any number earn $1,500, The best 
clothing adwriter in New York owes bis suc- 
cess within a few months to my tenchings. De- 
mana exceeds supply. 
GEORGE H. POWELL Advertising and Rori- 
hess Expert. 768 Metropolitan Annex, New York- 
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ANTED—An advertisement writer and de- 

signer, State age, experience. references 

and salary expected. Address * R. M.,” re 
Printers’ Ink, 


. 3 YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

of ability who seek positions as adwriters 
and ad managers should use the ciassified col- 
umns of PRINTERS’ INK, the business journal for 
advertisers, published weekly at 10 Spruce 8t.. 
New York. Such advertisements will be inserted 
ar 20 cents per line, six wordsto tne line. PRINT- 
RRs’ INK ts the best school for advertisers, and it 
reaches every week more employing aavertisers 
than any other oublication in the United Srates, 


May | Triple 

Your Business ? 
The. manager of a re- 
tail grocery ina small 
town in Massachusetts, 
by putting Cody ideas 
into his advertising 
; witbout increasing his 
space or expenditure 

: Jf materially, tripled his 
~~ apeeeeet iF 5ie8 

1 ’ months. e largest 
RD A) if | furniture manufactur- 

ing company in the 

world maintained its 

business last February 

and March, during the financial depression, by 

advertising which I prepared. A single letter of 

mine mailed to 2,000 grocers brought $2,000 worth 
of orders. 

ny business man oradvertising manager who 
will take my Complete Training Course in Office 
Salesmanship, wich Expert Service, will not only 
get his important advertising matter re-written 
or prepared by me, but will himself learn how 
to do these stunts for himself. My course is 
given personally to only 50 at one time, and cov- 
ers the whole art and science of Office Salesmati- 
ship, preparing for positions paying up to $125 
aweek. I ‘make aspecialty of coaching — 
men and women to handle correspondence anc 
all forms of advertising work successfully, 
though most of my clients are business mana- 
gers who want expert service and ut the same 
time detailed reorganization of their mail 
soliciting department. 

My new book, **How to Do Business by 
Letter,” supersedes all others, the ONLY AU- 
THORITATIVE book now published. Over 100 
model letters of all kinds—-Letters That Have 
Actually Pulled Big Business. Thousands of 
points on correctness, style, business usage, 
postal regulations, etc., ete. 

Price, $1. Money back if not satisfied. 
SHERWIN CODY, 1421 Security Bldg., Chicago. 


BOOKS. 


Forty Years an Advertising Agent 


BY GEORGE P. ROWELL. 

The first authentic history and exhaustive nar- 
rative of the development and evolution of 
American advertisiny as a real business force. 
the remainder of the edition (published tast 
year)is now offered for sele, About 600 pages. 
5x8, set in long primer. with ice § half-tone 








7eCODY 














vortraits Cloth and gold. Price $2. prepaid. 
HE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO., 10 
Spruce St., New York. 


os 
COIN CARDS, 


PER 1,000. Less for more;any printing. 
THE COIN WRAPPER Co.,. Detroit, Mich. 
pent Enitictes=s ~Fagaantel 


y 
LETTER HEADS. 


100 LETTER HEADS and 
100 ENVELOPES, 75c. postpaid. 
Printed on linen Finish Mail Order Bond, your 
choice of colors—White, Buff, Olive, Gold or 
Blue—to introduce our Money-Saving Price |.ist 
of GOOD PRINTING, If you want to see sam- 

ples before ordering send 4c. for post 

/KSTERN BUSINESS AGENCY. 
Princess Building, Chester, Il), 

———_ ++ —_. 





PATENTS, 

PATENTS thot PROTECT 
Our % books for Inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 cts. stamps. KR. & & A.B. LACEY, 
Washington, D.C. Eatab. 1869. 
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PAPER, 
B BASSETT & SUTPHIN, 
54-60 Lafayette st.. New York City. 
Coated papersa specialty. Diamond B lerfect. 
Write for hign-grade catalogues, 
tO) — 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 

I A. O°GORMAN AGENCY, 1 Madison Ave., 
e N.Y. Medical Journal advg. exclusively, 
RANKLIN ADVERTISING AGENCY, Tribune 

Building. N. Y. Classified and Mail-order 

Advertising a specialty. Write-for estimates. 

LBER? *RANK & CU., 25 Broad Street, N. Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Kstablishea 

1872. Cnicago. Boston. Philadelphia. Advertis- 

ingof all kinds placed in eve every part of the worid. 

\ ANUFACTURERS’ ADVERTISING BUREAU, 

‘ 237 Prosdway S opp P.O.. New York. Ads 

in the TRADE URNALS our spec ialty. 

Benj. R. Western, nad Est. 1877. Booklet. 


INDEX CARDS. 
NDEX CARDS for al —— ‘ts. Get our prices 
and samples THE BLAIR PRINTING Co, 
912 Kim Street, C ‘inaionatl Ohio. 
—-—-+ oe >—___—_ 
ADDRESSING MACHINES. 


Tuer, wld. ACE STENUIL ADDRESSING MA- 

EK is the only one which cleanses the 
stencil dl TE after the imprint is mae 
the vital point in stencil addressin Used by 
PRINTEKS’ INK, BUTTERICK PUBL ISHING 
CO., McCLURE’S MAGAZINE, CU RRIER BOY K 
CO. and a majority of the large publizhers 
throughout the country 

ADDRE BSING DONE AT LOW RATES. 
CHINES FOR SALE. 

Wallace & c i 29 Murray St., ‘New York. 


FOR SALE, 


F ‘K SALE—A Hamoerous Monthly Magazine, 
with second-class mail privileges, having « 
universal cireulation. Prefer to sell one-half 
interest to parties experienced in publishing 
business. Full particulars and sample copie os 
interested parties. Address * MANAGER,’ P, C 
Box 1080, ’rovidence, kK 


MULTIGRAPH FOR SALE 


Here’s a chance for somebody to 
buy a Multigraph in A-1 condition 
at a bargain, and get out their own 
fac-simile and circular letters. 

Complete assortment of both 
regular and elite type—elite type 
used only twice. 

Will be sold with type, counter, 
copyholder,tools and all equipment. 

Samples of work gladly submit- 
ted,—but first man with the money 
gets the machine. 

Cost $282, complete. 

Will sell to quick buyer for $150. 

Who wants this bargain ? 


F. R. SWITZER CO., Inc. 
116-117 Genesee St., UTICA, N. Y. 
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PRINTERS’ SU. PPLIES. 


7 UTRAK—Time fost hunting for cute is 
dead time—Have plans for cut rack at a 
cost of $3 00 fur 500 separate numbered compurt- 
~ is on ficor space 10 in. x 3 ft. Complete 
s, $2 Send postal for rticulars to 


$2.00, 
Wo YOODMAN & LEW Is, Tribune, Cheyenne, Wyo, 
—_——~- 


HAIL ORDER. 
DS—I can make a quick success of any unsuc- 


<\ cessful mail order business. Send for free 
booklet. “EXPERT,” P. O. Box 1615, New York, 


= id 
AD WRITERS, 

OR $3.00 I will write you an ad or circular to 

quickly pul) $100 worth of business. Un- 

successful mail-order men can make big money 


by w riting me, _ Send for free booklet. 
tr,” P.O. Box 1615, New York, 


AT EW BRAINTO 1L—Our Selling Point Analysis 
of 50 Businesses wil] Expo-e the 


Heart of 
the Proposition you are Advertising and Put 
New Life Blood in Your Copy._ Send $2 for it to- 
day on nerey Sack Basis. ROLFE SYSTEM, 
Corning, N. 


PREMIUMS. 


TPYHOUSANDS of suggestive premiums suitable 

for publishers and others from the foremost 
makers and wholesaie dealers in jewelry anc 
kindred lines. 500-page list price illustrated 
catalogue (@@) Greatest book of its kind. 
Published annually. 36th issue now ready ; free, 
8. F. MYERS CO.,, 47w. and 49 Maiden Lane, N. Y, 


—__+9o+—_—_—_— 
PUBLISHING BU tt gaa OPPORTUNI- 


$300,000 


We know a great trade 
Publishing business which 
The owner will consider 
Selling at a fair price. 
High-grade paid circulation. 
Highest standing of any 
Paper in its class in the world. 
Gross business nearly $300,000. 
Net profits better tham $30,000. 
Besides good salary for 
Present owner. TI) health 
Only reason for selling. 

Can be disclosed only to 
Principals who are prepared 
To pay $100,000 down and 
Secure the remainder. 


HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY 


Brokers In Publishing Property, 
253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





DAVIDS’ PRACTICAL LETTERER 


at $1, postage paid, will teach you how to write show cards and price tickets, a book of one 


handred pages, with full particulars. 


Write for information. 


THADDEUS DAVIDS CO., 95 & 97 Vandam St., New York City, 


Address 
Est. 1825. 
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CIRCULARS 


i yng on Circulars, 12x18, both sides, 
000 lots, one color. NEWSPAPER ADV. 
MGR, ooILL BkOS. CO., 2734 Germantown Ave., 
Philadelphia. 
+s 
COIN MAILER, 


2 60 PER INT For 6 coins $3. Any printing. 
g PYTHIAN PRINTING CO., Ft. Madison, la. 


LISHER Send for our folding coin 
Pp B carrier—the best device 
yet invented for sending money by mail. The 
cara circulation managers have been looking for. 
Used and recommended by large publishers. 
Address, Printers’ Ink Press, 45 Rose St., N. Y. 
AD VERTISING MEDIA, 

HE SATURDAY EVENING POST covers 

every State and Territory. 


oERe are about 1,400 homes in Troy, Ohio; 
950 of them buy the RECORD daily, 200 bor- 

There are 600 homes on seven rural 

y the paper. Total homes reached 

1450, “ithe RECORD charges for only 1,210 and 


throws in n. r.m. position. Min. rate 4c., plates 








Coro, Sprincs, Colo., Apr, 24, ’08. 
The Western Poultry World: 
Dear Sirs: Enclosed find order for $3.60 
to apply on our ad. 
This is our ONLY ad, and we are 
rushed with business. 
Most respectfully, 
PIKE’S PEAK POULTRY YDS., 
Per V. KOONS. 











- 
RECEIVER’S SALE. 

The Receiver of the Orange Chron- 
icle Co. offers for sale its real estate 
and plant, consisting of: 

1. A three-story brick building and 
extension, 158 Essex Ave., Orange, N. 
J.; lot, 31x139. 

2, The printing plant, consisting of 
printing machinery inventoried at about 
$25,000, including one linotype ma- 
chine, five cylinder presses, five small 
presses, three Monitor stitchers, two 
— folders, type, fixtures, etc. 

3. The weekly paper known as the 
ORANGE CHRONICL .E, including the 
advertising contracts in force at the 
time of sale, unpaid subscriptions, and 
everything pertaining to the good will 
of the paper and plant. 

Proposals will be received at the 
office of the paper, 158 Essex Ave., 
Orange, and in case a satisfactory offer 
for the entire plant is not received on 
or before Monday, June 8th, at 2 
o'clock P. M., the Receiver will at that 
time offer -at public sale, and receive 
bids in the following manner: First, 
for the entire property as a whole and 
consisting of real estate, machinery and 
printing business as a going concern. 
Also separate bids will be entertained 
for, First, the real estate only; second, 
the machinery, fixtures, newspaper and 
good will. 

All bids or proposals, either at pri- 
vate or public sale, will be subject to 
confirmation by the Court of Chancery 
of New Jersey. 

The Receiver reserves 
require a deposit of ten 
the amount bid. 


HENRY L. 


to 
of 


the 
per 


right 
cent 
HOLMES, 


5302 Receiver. 
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HALF-TONES. 


W RITE for samples and prices. STANDARD 
ENGRAVING CU., 560 7th Ave., New York. 


N*net rar K R HALF-TONES. 
3x4, $1; 4x5, $1.60. 
LE, item Rers accompanies the order. 
Send for sam 
KNOXVILLE LE ENGRAVING C ‘0.. Knoxville, Tenn, 


COPY WRITERS. 


(1ORRECT COPY for circulars, letters, news- 
ver ads, magazine ads, 300 words or less, 
Send data now. 


wiatiotea. JOPY ART,” Box 718, 


2 iO, 
PS when satisfied, “*CO 
St. Louis. 


oor———— 
MAILING MACHINES, 


HE DICK MATCHLESS MAILER. lightest and 
quickest. Price $14.50. F. J. VALENTINE, 
Mfr., 178 Vermont St., Buffalo. N. Y. 


SUPPLIES. 
Et: NARD’S Cold Water Paste is being used 
on all advertising wagons traveling through- 
out the U.S. advertising — s Spavin Cure. 
50-pound box costs $3.00, es two barrels 
paste BERNARD'S PASTE DEPT. 71 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, 


CALENDARS FOR THE TRADE. 


1 90S CALENDARS for printers. Largest line 

of impo and domestic at money- 
saving prices. Now, in dull season, is _ time to 
canvass for and make an extra dot No in- 
vestment necessary. Price list free. 
CARD AND PAPER CO., Philadelphia, 
+o —— 


PRINTING. 


OU share with us the economy of our loca- 
tion. Our facilities insure perfect work, 
Prompt estimates on letter-heads, factory forms 
and booklets in large anenee THE BOULTON 
PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N. Y. 
—_ +> —_—_—— 


Keep Tab 





How long does the ordinary 
two-piece tip on your guide cards 
last? Doesn't it always give out 
atthe top? ‘These one-piece 


Celluloid Tipped 
Guide Cards 


protect the top of the tab where 
the wear comes and more than 
double the usefulness of the card. 
Never crack or curl—in all colors, 
printed or plain. 

Ask your dealer for the one- 
piece tip or write direct for sam- 
ples to 


STANDARD INDEX CARD CO. 
701-709 Arch St. _— Philadelphia, Pa. 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
eards orcirculars, and any other suzgestions for bettering this department, 








W. H. McCaw & Co., 
Advertising Agents and Writers. 
CoLtumsia, S. CG 
Editor Ready Made Department: 
Dear Str—We are enclosing a series 
of ads which were prepared by the 
Palmetto National Bank of _ this 
city, which we wish you would criti- 
cise in your Ready Made Department. 
Thanking you for your kindness, we 
are, 
Very truly yours, 
W. H. McCaw & Co., 
(Signed) Edw. B. Houseal, Asst. Mgr. 





The sameness of the arguments 
for saving which have come to 
this department of late would 
seem to indicate that savings bank 
advertising has fallen into a rut; 
in fact that those whose business 
it is to find new and strong rea- 
sons why people should save their 
money and deposit it have ex- 
hausted their efforts in that direc- 
tion and are content with repeti- 
tions of the time-worn arguments 
which, though good, are so 
familiar to the public as to have 
lost much of their strength. 

People are not unwilling to be 
told or advised to do a certain 
thing which is supposed to be of 
benefit to them, but they are ask- 
ing more and more to be told 
how, in those cases where meth- 
od plays any part. And method 
or system is pretty much the 
whole thing in forming the habit 
of saving. 

Now it seems to me, as I have 
said before, that the problem of 
the savings bank is to present a 
plan—many plans—based on 
actual practice by savings bank 
depositors in different walks of 
life. This should not be very 
difficult, for nearly every savings 
bank knows depositors who save 
systematically and who will be 
glad to tell their methods for the 
benefit of others. It should be a 


cumulate, by inquiry among de- 
positors, a great quantity of such 
material, work it up carefully and 
so lay out the campaign before 
starting it, that a different plan 
will be presented each day or 
week, for several months, thereby 
furnishing, during the series, at 
least one plan exactly suited to 
the income and saving ability of 
each reader. 

Entirely aside from the direct 
help offered by a definite system 
which somebody has worked out 
successfully, such stories will be 
so strong in human interest as to 
cause them to be looked for and 
read with close attention; and one 
actual instance of successful sav- 
ing by a system will be remem- 
bered long after a dozen “rainy- 
day,” “old age” and “what-will- 
your-children-do ?” admonitions 
have been forgotten. 

In almost every town there is 
somebody who, by laying aside a 
few pennies each day, was en- 
abled to acquire a business edu- 
cation, through which success in 
some enterprise was attained; or 
somebody who, by putting away 
a few dollars each week, had 
funds to invest at the opportune 
moment in real estate or some 
going enterprise requiring small 
capital. In fact, such stories may 
range all the way from a_ boot- 
‘black’s penny-by-penny savings to 
buy a new chair or rent a desir- 
able stand, to the sactchaat who 
puts aside a proportion of his 
profits for the purchase of a home 
or for the protection of a reserve 
fund entirely outside of his busi- 
ness capital. 

That such material is available 
is shown by the appearance, some 
time ago, in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, of a series of articles 
by James H. Collins on “Saving 
By a Plan.” 

The ads accompanying the 
above letter (some of which are 
here reproduced) are good along 
the usual lines, but are too much 





comparatively easy matter to ac- 


in the abstract to have anything 
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‘like the inspiring influence of a 


few little truthful stories of how 
somebody “did it.” 


TEACH YOUR BOY TO SAVE. 

No boy who isn’t thrifty will ever 
amount to much in life. One of the 
elements of thrift is saving. A boy 
who saves a little of what he makes, 
or of what his father gives him, is 
bound to get there in life. 

If your boy isn’t saving, teach him 
to by starting a savings account for 
him in 


THE PALMETTO NATIONAL 
BANK. 





Open Saturday evenings for beneht 
of wage earners. 


ARE YOU STILL SAVING? 
What about that savings account you 
started a while back—are you adding 
a little to it whenever you can? One 
dollar can’t do much by itself, but a 
little added every now and then makes 
a snug sum to draw on when money’s 





tight. 
THE PALMETTO NATIONAL 
BANK 


Open Saturday evenings for benefit 
of wage earners. 


ABOUT YOUR VACATION. 


Can you draw on your bank account 
and take a vacation this summer? Or 
will you have to skimp for the next 
two months in order to take several 
weeks rest? 

That’s just one of the many advan- 
tages of a savings account—you always 
have money when you need it, And 
it’s not too late to start. 


THE PALMETTO NATIONAL 
BANK, 





Four per cent interest paid on 
deposits. ’ 

Open Saturday evenings for benefit 
of wage earners. 





THRIFT THE: KEYNOTE. 

“Thrift is such a simple thing and 
means so much. It is -the foundation 
of success in business, of contentment 
in the home and standing in society.” 
—Russell Sage. 

No man is thrifty who doesn’t save 
a part of his earnings—‘‘it is the 
foundation.” 

THE PALMETTO NATIONAL 

BANK 


pays four per cent interest on deposits. 
Open Saturday evenings for benefit 
of wage earners. 





1S YESTERDAY’S DOLLAR 
WORKING? 


What have you done with yester- 
day’s dollar? Is it lying idle or is 
it at work? 

If it’s in the Savings Department 
PA a good bank it’s working night and 
ay. 

It'll bring you four per cent inter- 
est in 


THE PALMETTO NATIONAL 
BANK 


Open Saturday evenings for benefit 
of wage earners. 
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For a_ Savings Bank. From the 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Evening News. 


Watch It Grow ! 


Plant Five Dollars a week 
in the American Savings 
Bank—at the end of 5 years 
you have $1,432.14—think 
of it. We pay 4 per cent 
interest — absolute safety. 
Bank open Saturday nights 
—and regular day _ hours. 
Money deposited on or be- 
fore April 3d, draws interest 
from April 1st. 


AMERICAN _SAVINGS 
BANK 





215 Main Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 














J. Bracu & Sons, 
Apparel Outfitters, 
Third Avenue at Nineteenth Street, 
BIRMINGHAM, Ala. 
Editor Ready Made Department: 

Dear Str—I have sent many ads 
for criticism to your Ready Made De- 
partment, but in the past year I do not 
recall ever seeing a mention of them. 
Have often wondered why. 

Shall I wonder no longer? Here is 
a new one that we send about thirty 
days after the customer makes a pur- 
chase. Very truly yours, 

(Signed) Cuas. Z. DANIEL, 
Advertising Manager. 





It is true that many Balch ads 
have come to this department and 
have been passed without menfion 
here, though a goodly number of 
them havg been worthy of such 
attention, and some have seemed 
to call for adverse criticism. 

One reason why neither com- 
ment nor criticism has been made 
is that most of the ads have been 
of a kind which could not be 
adopted or adapted by the smaller 
concerns, which. are most in need 
of help, either by reason of their 
size, special offers or a general 
tone which could not be employed 
by the smaller retailers. And the 
Lord knows there is nothing more 
ridiculous than a small dealer 
aping the advertising methods of 
the large one, without the store, 
stock or other methods to back 
them. 

All of which means that, while 
it is hoped that the professional 
advertising man will get some 
assistance from this department, 
its primary object is “the greatest 
good to the greatest number,” 
business which will warrant the 
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expense of an advertising mana- 
ger. 

The printed slip submitted with 
the above letter is a thing which 
the smaller stores can, in fact 
should, do, and it is therefore re- 
produced photographically here- 
with. The first reproduction was 
what might be called the first 
page of a four-page folder, the 
second occupying page three, so 
which in this case happens to be 
the smaller retailers who cannot 
command the exclusive services 
of an_ experienced advertising 
man like Mr. Daniel, and who 
must use comparatively small 
space for the upbuilding of a 
that when the first or outside 
page was turned up, the matter 
on the third page was uppermost 
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and directly in the line of vision. 
Scoring at the fold made it easy 
to tear off and return that jortion 
intended for reply. 

In my opinion, this matter 
should have been printed on the 
halves of a duplex postal card, 
prepaying the customer’s reply 
and thus making it much more 
convenient to respond. The dif- 
ference in cost is not to be con- 
sidered as against the almost cer- 
tain increase in number of re- 
plies. There is also a_ strong 
probability that a greater number 
of satisfied customers would indi- 
cate their satisfaction and _per- 
haps, incidentally, furnish some 
excellent texts for ‘advertising. 

But however it is done, I be- 
lieve the idea is a good one. 





meme a eet 


Teas off on this line 
if YOU HAVE TIME AND THE ‘REASON TO SAY 


“Blach’s: 1 AM well pleased with what I bought about 


® month. ago.” 








OR; “Blach’s 


"I AM _NOT pleased with: 


And then write above what the trouble is, or say you’re coming in, for we 
certainly want to make right anything which isn’t, and personally pre- 
sented is the easiest adjusted, 


Kindly 


Name 





Sign and 
Send to Biach's 


St. City 





Mail Orders $5 or more (shoes einnende delivered free when money comes on then 


FIVE GOOD STORES IN ONE 


42,000. square feet of a store. 
money by patronizing the whole five. 


We know you will safely save 
Everybody ‘pays cash 


here willingly when they see the benefits of this all-cash 


establishment. 


CLOTHING BOYS’ 
““Besblach” 
System 

“Stein Bloch's" 
“Benjamin's” 


04 $20 Suits are espec- 
Felts $3.60 to $5° ially remarkable. 


pelea $2 Straws 
Vulcans ot felts 


Henry 
(Straw ‘e Pat 85) 
n” 


the South, 


WEAR 


“Bobby ‘Blach’’.$5 
suits will save you 
from $1 up. Yes, 
this is the largest 
boy’s attire store in 


‘An. institution” remarkable for its values. 


.OXEORDS FURNISHINGS 


All stocks are as 
pony as our $1.60 
Shirts 


SIRMINGHAMm 


“KICKS” OR “KIND WORDS” GO ON THE SHEET ATTACHED. 
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What is “a Full Supply of Blades?’ Advertising Service—An Important 
From the Leavenworth (Kan.) Thing To Do. From the Sun, New 
Times. York. 


aie. 
Guaranteed Clothes for Men 
Safety To place a man in the 


center of a coat—that’s the 
Razor 75C. idea; to know just how 
For a few days only at much oe ” ‘ater ie 
this price we will sell one acer F contactdile.. eae 
| y Niggas ee ae salesmen possess this rare 
worth more money and sells aged = pred cgay of 
for oo — Se ae Individuality expressed in 
pauroudor.; WOW this season’s fashions, Suits 
og ee has many ad- appropriate for pruoset — 
vantages not possessed by uae eee Pg i 
others; is made of Warrant- 
ed Steel, heavily Nickel eens seg AY & CO., 
Plated Handle and Blade New York: 
Holder; and we give a full Broadway at "wanes St. 
supply of blades. To men Broadway at 31st St. 
who do not know the pleas- Brooklyn: 
ure of shaving themselves Fulton St. at Flatbush Ave. 
— = not * over- Broadway at Bedford Ave. 
00 this chance; it may — CARES SE 


never come again. a Sort of a Personal Appeal, in Business. 
seas’ HARDWARE letter Form. From the, Arapahoe 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or (Neb.) Pioneer. 
Money Refunded. eer ee es noe 
No. 415 Cherokee Street, 
Leavenworth, Kan. J. H. MOONEY, 
Both ’Phones No. 519. Real Estate and Insurance, 
SEER Arapahoe, Nebraska. 
A Good Example of Concentration— The windy season is 
Many Prices but Only One Color. a at hand and ~~ are 
coming more and more 
From the Boston Post. prevalent every day. The 
cr papers ate full *, bad oom 
° losses, and not infrequent 
Beautiful the —. papers announce 
4 that the loss was heavy anc 
Brown Suits ; there was no lnemwanee, 
To say that we have This is addressed to those 
Brown Suits doesn’t half who have no insurance or 
tell the story. Nor can any who have __ insufficient. If 
number, of words begin to do you are thinking of taking 
justice to the immense as- out some, please let me fig- 
sortment we are showing. ure with you as I believe | 
Take the line at $15: wood can give you better insur- 
browns, nut browns, leather ance and cheaper than you 
browns, tobacco browns and can buy anywhere else in 
—well, just browns, in every town. 
kind of invisible, two-tone I represent the Phenix of 
and herringbone stripe, two Brooklyn, the National of 
and three-button sack coats Hartford, the Phoenix of 
in the latest cuts, with cuff Hartford, the Home _ of 
effects, ete. All hand- New York and the New 
tailored in the most careful York Underwriters’ Agency. 
“Boston Made” manner, This is beyond doubt the 
$15. More Browns at $20. best list of old line com- 
Still More at $25. Full panies in the community, 
Range of Prices $10 to $35. and you may have your 
N. B.—Don’t think that choice from nothing but 
Browns are all we _ have. million dollar companies, 
We show all the other pop- who pay their losses prompt- 
ular colorings, ranging from ly and in full. 
the most subdued to the Hoping you will give me 
most striking patterns. an opportunity to demon- 
TALBOT CO., strate my ability to perform 


395 Washington St. and what I ete ng 
395 Broadway, urs truly, ul 
South Boston. J. H. MOONEY. 
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The Front Cover Page of 
PRINTERS’ INK 








has been sold for twenty-six insertions, every - 
other week for one year, to Arthur Capper, of 
Topeka, publisher of the Daily, Sunday and 
Weekly Capital, Farmers’ Mail and Breeze, 
Household and Missouri Valley Farmer. The 
letter from Mr. Capper ordering the space 
contained the following strong testimony for 
PRINTERS’ INK: 





I have had my eye on the front page of PRINTERs’ INK for 
over five years, and your records will show that I have written 
you about it probably half a dozen times. 

I regard the front page of PRINTERS’ INK the best and 
most valuable advertising opportunity offered to a newspaper 
publisher by any publication in-America. Your charge of $80 
an issue makes it, I believe, the highest priced space in the 
country, but I honestly believe it is worth at least five times 
that amount to any man who publishes “front page papers” 
and knows how to use front pages effectively. 

I have not missed reading an issue of PRINTERS’ INK for 
the past eighteen years. Since I have had a home of my 
own, PRINTERS’ INK has never failed to be a weekly visitor. 
I have obtained more information about advertising from its 
columns than from all other sources. 

My observation leads me to believe that it is more widely 
read and more carefully studied than any other advertising 
publication of the present time. Last Summer, while taking 
my vacation, I journeyed into the mountain wilds of Colo- 
rado, and away up in one of the Cripple Creek canons, nearly 
three days from any railroad, I found a lonely cabin occupied 
by one of the best known national advertisers, who has been 
compelled to go to Colorado for his health, With the maga- 
zines and other literature which he had ordered sent to him 
each week was included PRINTERS’ INK. “TI have read it 
from cover to cover for years,’’ he told me. 


Ayrith~ Qpporr 














